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The Full Meaning of Good Roads 


The Lincoln migwey from women to 
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fiace iitustra ed.— 
A system of good mia that shall 
connect every. farm and market is 
gradually developing. The main trunk 
fines of such a systenf may well be 
completed as memorials to the great 

"men and great events of the past, as 
suggested in the accompanying chart. 

Local and county good roads con- 
necting with state roads and national 
memorial highways, will best express 
the evolution,character and aspirations 
of the American people—their histor!- 
cal past, their living present and their 
glorious future. Such a combination 
v. 7ood roads and sentiment will ever 
uppeal to imagination, patriotism and 
good will, This system will promote 
interchange of persons and commodi- 
ties, facilitate all forms of transpor- 
tation and communication, simplify 
_ distribution and marketing, increase 
" production, and foster the economics 
of a great people. 

It wil! bind more closely all sections, 
all interests, all peoples, into one 
grand nationality that knows no north 
or south, no east or west, but only a 
single union, one and _ indivisible. 
These roads will represent the whole 
sommonweaith——the association of the 
effort and ideals of all the people, the 

~ co-operation of labor and capital, the 
elevation of humanity above money, 
the victory of peace over war-—the 
sisterhood of nations, the brotherhood 
ef man, the fatherhood of God. 

Is not the time at hand for the fed- 


eral | 


“a national system of memorial trunk 
line highways? ~A typical section of 
a national memorial highway would 
consist of a sidewalk, space for ani- 
mal-drawn vehicles, which also would 
be for driving live stock, and for 
horseback riding. ‘Then would come 
the main portion for trolley cars and 
motor vehicles, and wide enough to 
provide for a stream of traffic in each 
direction. Beyond would be the car- 
riage drive -again and a sidewalk. 
These and other details, the width of 
the highway and its parts, would vary 
with the different sections, according 
te public requirements. 

At suitable intervals there would be 
monuments, fountains, canopies for 
rest, or similar memorials—some ded- 
ieated to the characters for whom the 
highway is named, others dedicated to 
some individual, event or purpose in- 
cident to the locality and commemo- 
rative of the lives or deeds in the vi- 
cinity, by which present or -future 
generations may be inspired. DWach 
milestone should be of a different de- 
sign, and in some appropriate .way- be 
an expression of patriotism, local his- 
tory and inspiration. 

Trees adapted to the regions would 
afford grateful shade, and an annual 
crop of value. What more beautiful 
memorial to some worthy person than 
@ grand avenue of trees along a sec- 
tion of trunk line highway? 

Every foot of the memorial roads 
would reflect the history, development 
and future of the people served and 
of the regions traversed. Each mile 
of such road would not only be a type 
of the best built and best maintained 
highway in the whole. world for all 
practical purposes, but it would also 
feed the mind and inspire the soul of 
every person who used the highway. 


More About the Fairs 


American Agriculturist's statements 
about improving state and eounty fairs 
greatly interest not only me but every 
exhibitor. One thing I would recom- 
mend as an exhibitor is that the mem- 
bers in charge of the different depart- 
ments be required to look after the 
exhibitors when they get there. It is 
gaits annoying to have to run all over 

fair grounds to find the superin- 
tendent of your department to get stalls 
or pen assigned, or other plate for 
your exhibit. We have taken our flecks 
onto strange fair grounds and have had 
to spend often many hours finding 
where to place our sheep, This done, 
you have to hunt up the straw man to 
get -straw and then maybe somebody 
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Significant Names for 


1. Washington-Lincoln road, from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific, from 
h Rock to the Golden Gate— 

to the father of his 

and to the savior of the 
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the equally historic Sante Fe 
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Memorial Highways 


of the first American killed in the 
Spanish war of 1898, Worth Bagley 
of North Carolina—thus typifying the 


birth and rebirth of this mighty 
nation. ° 
6. Grant-Lee highway, from the 


lakes at the north through the heart 
of the old confederacy toe the guif— 
worthy memorial to the two great 
generals of the civil war that ce- 
mented our union of states. 

7. Jackson-Logan read, from New 

rleans to Chicage, commemorative 

f the great president from Tennessee 
and of the Illinois general famous in 
war and peace. 

8. The Meridian road from Winni- 
peg to Galveston, closely follawing 
the 06th meridian; already constructed 
for nearly two-thirds of the distance. 

9. The Alamo-Whitman trail, diag- 
onally across the.southwest into the 
Northwest—a memorial te the heroism 
of the Alamo, the battle that made 
possible the great southwest, and 
commemorative of Whitman, whose 
arduous journeys saved the Pacific 
Northwest for the union. 

10. Pacific ey gor | the 
past—the romance of the old a 
era, the days of ’40, the discovery of 
the Columbia, and the acguisition of 
Alaska—with this modern era 
which the American people regard 


our Pacific littoral‘ as the key to 
American domination of the Pa- 
cific. 


government to with 
the states in building and maintaining ~- 
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Py A fair is 
nlite to, et, feed. A at oer 
be om to ther jobs gif the vtime.— 


~ to 

{John a “Williamson & Son, 

This criticism is a just one.  iSreey 
exhibitor has had exactly this same 
experience. Too often the jobs are 
in the nature of a political sinecure. 
The people in charge feel little or no 
responsibility in looking after exhib- 
itors; rather in many cases they are 
around on the - grounds enjoying 
themselves and certainly doing some- 
thing for which they are not paid. 
This is not true of all attendants in 
charge. Some of them are very faith- 
ful. They give excellent service and 
their reward is not only in the pay 
that they receive, but in the kindly 
thanks and lasting friendships’ thev 
make with.exhibitors. Fhose directl: 
responsible for the fair management 
should see that superintendents, as- 
sistants and others in .charge be in 
their -own places ofijabor looking. 
after .exhibiters—the «men.and women 
who- make-it possible for fairs to -ex- 
ist. ‘To.do .ethenwise, is to impose 
upen the good mature of patrons: apd 





Says Tractor Saves Time 


L, W, WESENBERG, HANCOCK COUNTY, IA 


Last winter I made my tractor pay 
by shelling corn and sawing wood. In 
the spring as soon as the frost was 
out of the ground I started to plow 
sod, Next I did some disking on oats 
ground, and then some other miscel- 
laneous plowing. In the fall I do the 
regular fall plowing and disking and 
then have a few weeks of corn shell- 
ing again. About one-third of the 
corn is held for the May market here. 
After this shelling is done I de some 
road work, such as grading and 
dragging. 

I don't have very much small grain, 
and do not use my tractor for harvest- 
ing unless my neighbors want some 
help. I have no threshing machine 
and don’t de any custom threshing. In 
the fall there is my silo to fill and 
the corn shredder to run. When these 
are out of the way I go back to corn 
shelling again, I find that a tractor 
can be kept busy all the year round. 
I expect in odd times to do some 
other odd jobs, such as stump pulling. 
read dragging and heavy hauling. 


Advises Small Sized Outfit 


From my experience I would advise 
a farmer to buy a tractor, although. 
the size would depend on the size of 
his farm, I have a 12-25 herse power 
which I think would be teo large: for 
most farms. It would be toe large 
for me if I did not want to de seme 
outside work such as I mentioned, 
Just for use on my own farm I would 
get one giving about eight hoarse pow- 
er on the drawbar which would be 
about 1 horse power on the helt. I 
think this size of engine is a practical 
rig for an all-around farm engine, It 
would pull a good silage cutter, corn 
sheller and most any machine a farm- 
er would have for his ewn use. 

The chief difficulty I had last winter 
was with the snow in the roads, The 
water cooling system also bothered 
some. I have been out shelling corn 
when it was 22 below gero and the 
water would freeze in the small pipes. 
: have not had any other trouble se 
ar. 

It does not seem to be such drudg- 
ery to go out and plow with an en- 
gine as with horses, and you can put 
in more hours and net seem to feel 
the difference, You gain time, as I 
think with my four-bettom ‘plow I 
can plew from one te three acres 
while a man is getting inte the field 
and getting started with a four-herse 
eutfit, With the autematie oiler and 
other fixtures they have en the tractor 
it dees not take much time te keep 
the engine oiled and in running con- 
dition. 

I can’t tell exactly what it has cost 
fer various operations with the tracter 
for I haven't kept record of them. 
However, | knew that in every on 
where I have made comparianss, 
can de the werk a goed deal sated 
and better with the tractor than with 
horses. This may be ef interest to 
aihae devinand, ceed @ of teem in on 
by experience. 





Semething new—Program for Or- 
ange Judd Week, July 3t-August 7, in 
next issue. 
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Power 


This Gale-Baldwin re. 
quires about half the 
Dower demanded by 
other cutters of similar 
size. It hasa revolving 
self-feed table—is a strong. positive feeder, 
and cuts more ensiluge per hour than any 
machine operated with same amount of 


power. 
Gale. 


RE 
Ghicpxfine Baldwin 
E,NSILAGE-CUTTER 


shas the-widely known, 62-year, B. & T. 
eveputation behind it. That’s guarantee 
enough. Buy one this season, Mr. Dairy. 












































































man and ‘thank your star” when Silo- 
filling time-comes. 
Wealers sell it. If none near you write 


Write today. 
“Belcher & "Taylor Agricultural Teol Co, 
Box No,120 Chicopee Falls, Mass. 
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Silbherzaln 


9 strong—so durable—so de- 
dable—so simple—so abso- 
utely superior to all others is the 
“Light Running Silberzahn” that it 
has been pronounced 


“The King of 
Ensilage Cutters” 


fas strongest built frame, throat and 
Blower that severclog, positive safety device; 
and with its accurate knife adjustment pro- 
duces that fine uniferm cut ensilage you are 
looking for. Speed of blower can be regu- 
ated according to height of silo. Thousands 
in wage Ask the man who ownes one—he'll 
say By all mea Bs s . a Silberzeha”. 
Write for Saiplos and 

ROS. Mec. co.. 

1089 s. Wate ioe : 


meh ieaee Wis. 
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Books Invaluable to 
the Dairyman, 
Stockman and Farmer 


By Prof, Thanms Shaw 


@ These books are concise, complete, 
technically sound and full of that re- 
assuring clement for which the author 
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* Agriculture is the Most Healthful, Most Useful, and Most Noble Employment of Man”— Washington 
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Organized Play on Rural School Grounds 


More play needed in the coun 


--What one county in Pennsylvania has accomplished in this matter--Organized 


play in all the country schools of that county---Culminating event each year is the 


O MAKE country life more attrac- 
tive has been the aim of educators 
during the past decade. They, 

and the parents of thousands of school chil- 


, dren, are beginning to realize that the rural 


school, the home of the farmer, the rural 
merchant and the rural church have to be 
modernized to present-day ideas, if the 


parents think of inducing their sons ‘and . 


daughters to stay on the farm, to become 
clerks and owners of smaller business estab- 
lishments or preachers in rural churches. 

No soldier ever fought: harder in battle to 
win a noble .cause for -his flag and: country 
than has Prof Eli M.-Rapp, superintendent of 
the public schools of Berks county, Pa,- for 
the cause of uplifting rural school conditions 
and for improving, the -methods of teaching 
and: recreation work -in the one-room schools 
of a great county. 

This educator discovered the fact that 
work-exercise of the. muscles is good, but 
does not take the-place of play-exercise of 


the muscles. The woodpile and the plow are - 


a good training. for a boy’s muscles’ and 
character, provided he doesn’t get an over- 
dose; but to substitute. these for ‘play- 


1. In the first illustration a class of kindergarten children are 
showing a crowd of boys and girls how they play new games. 
2. A one-room schoolhouse, but one with some simple playground 
apparatus for the boys and girls to use. 3. One of the winners 





play festival--By H. Winslow Fegley 


exercise is to deprive him of physical, mental 
and moral health, and to run the risk of 
making him surly and unsocial. 


Practical Agriculture First 


Prof.Rapp learned through his constant 
study of the rural play question that the 
physique of_city boys as a rule is better than 
that of the boys from the farms. The 
physical defects that especially afflict country 
boys. are flabby muscles, except the muscles 
of the arms and shoulders, hump shoulders, 
curved spines, low right shoulder, muscular 
weakness of heart action, small chest ex- 
pansion-and small lung capacity. 


Prof Rapp, instead of teaching agriculture - 
in. the schoolroom, .took the boys from the - 


schoolroom- into the open fields and there in- 
structed them how to raise corn; how to feed 


a pig to weigh 200 pounds by butchering time; - 


how to raise calves and colts and keep the 
farmers’ money in Pennsylvania instead of 
sending it away to buy cattle and horses. 
This-same educator, who -has only recently 
been elected for the seventh successive term, 
and whose salary was increased from $2000 
to $4000, and who is ‘now allowed an assist- 


oxo, & oS 


Children in Berks County ( Pennsylvania ) Schools Have as Good Times as Those in the Most Up-to-Date City Schools 


at a rural play day chinning the bar. 4. The older girls and boys 
have fetes and pageants which have proved most successful. The 
one illustrated was carefully planned and carried out by some of 


the Berks county girls. 


ant, was the first to realize in eastern 
Pennsylvania that the one great need to make 
country life more attractive was to have a 
system of organized games on every rural 
school ground in the state, and he thought 
it was his duty to start the movement that 
would help to prevent Jack from becoming a 
dull boy and Mary a sleepy lass while study- 
ing her spelling lesson. 

One of his first efforts was to teach the 
parents what a playground really is. He 
told them at local institutes of the stand- 
ardized one-room school ground, which should 
at least contain a quarter-acre for recreation 
work, and better still, where possible, an acre. 
He told them that a playground was a rally- 
ing place for children of all ages where thor- 
oughly trained play teachers direct the play 
of the children into right channels. He has 
provided for this at his annual field and play 
picnics, where competent trainers give demon- 
strations: He told: them that training them 
mentally and physically should be done 
through the medium of a series of educa- 
tional: games out in the open‘air. He out- 
lined te them what an equipment should con- 

{To Page 17.] 
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Story of an active farm association in New York state—Society outgrowth of local farm groups—Buying is. principal 
business-~Marked saving on supplies through joint purchasing commission—Public city market 


scheme tried—Future activities--Editorial cofrespondence 





formed. One of the most activa 





HE true co-operative 
association is like the 
common spider’s web. 
The fine silken strands of the 
web are the individual members 
on whom depends the success of 
the organizatic . If one strand 
breaks or loses its support, the 
web is weakened; if many break, 
the web. must fall. When .all 
hold firmly together, it takes a 
pretty hard wind to blow it 
jown. So it is with co-operators. 
Bach, with his shoulder firmly 
against the next one, in faith 
and loyalty to his neighbor, 
helps to make stanch organiza- 
tion. The little spider is like 
the group of leaders at the head of a co- 
operative association. He weaves the web. 
Without it as a foundation, he can do noth- 
ing. Likewise the leaders of an association 
rest upon their fellow co-operators for sup- 
port. Loyal union of all in the forwarding 
of common interests is the basic keynote of 
success. ’ 

If a community has more potatoes or cauli- 
flowers:to sell than farmers can readily mar- 
ket as individuals, united efforts of the 
growers, through an organized agency, will 
put the community in touch with the proper 
markets. When potash, feed, or other farm 
supplies. sell at a premium, an association, 
representing the interests of a certain section, 
will gain better prices for members than an 
individual could possibly do. Such a society 
is an outgrowth of some specific need on the 
part of a community, county or even a larger 
group of farmers. As the individual farmer 
in nearly every part of the country sells at 
wholesale and buys at retail, the need for co- 
operation has been more frequently felt than 
it has been met, as yet, in most localities. 

An organization typical of the buying type 
is the Dutchess county, N Y, co-operative as- 

sociation. In the early spring of 1914, a 
handful of representative farmers, who had 

been interested jn co-operative purchasing 
and selling, formed a stock company at 

Poughkeepsie, NY. The organization was 

framed under the new co-operative business 
corporation law, which requires a minimum 

capital stock of $500. By the middle of 

October, 1914, all of.the necessary stock was 
disposed of and the association became a 

legal unit. Continued interest is being mani- 

fested on the part of new and prospective 
members, so that steps had to be taken to 
facrease the capital. 


Supported by Strong Web 

Although there are a lot of good men be- 
hind the association, N. H. and H. G. Cottam, 
both of Wappingers Falls, NY. were the 
most prominent leaders in its organization. 
They have developed a fruit and vegetable 
farm overlooking the Hudson river, and have 
supplied the Poughkeepsie market with fresh 
produce for a number of years. 












‘alleen Supplies Directly leein Come 


N Y¥. After several years’ work on various 
highly developed fruit farms in the lake dis- 
trict of central New York, he purchased a 
place in Dutchess county and established a 
reputation on the New York market for splen- 
did peaches and apples. As master of the 
Silver Lake grange, he is an active co- 
operative leader in his community, where 
farm supplies have been bought in car lots 
and divided among the grange members for 
some time. 

In addition to the support of these farmers, 
the successful management of the associa- 
tion today is due to such men as Pres C. C. 
Mitchell of Millbrook, NY, Treasurer P. I. 
Hogan of Poughkeepsie, and Miss D. B. Wil- 
liams, secretary. Miss Williams produces 
asparagus much sought after in New York 
markets. Dutchess county farm agent, F. H. 
Lacy, has been active from the start in for- 
warding the work of the association. 


How Business Is Conducted 


When enough stock has been subscribed by 
individuals at any one point in the county, 
it has been the rule to select some one of the 
members at that place to act as head of what 
is termed a “local group.’’- He receives the 
orders from local members, combines and 
forwards them to the purchasing agent, who 
writes orders from all the groups and places 
the orders. The goods are shipped to the 
head of the group, who in turn sees that they 
are distributed and payment made as re- 
quired. In each case it has been found that 
some active farmer works up the group in 
his locality. It is customary and has proved 
desirable for the members to pay the “head” 
a small percentage on the total order for 
doing business for them. The amount of the 
remuneration depends upon the detail nec- 
essary in handling the consignments, ranging 
from 5 cents a ton on lime to about $1 a ton 
on such goods as oats or feed. Where two 
or three members divide a car, the “head” 
charges $2 or $3 a car, where 10 or 20 mem- 
bers are “‘in on the deal,” and the head must 
solicit the orders and divide them, $10 to 
$20 may be charged. Other groups started 
to organize at once after the association was 





They formed a community group 
of farmers several years ago and 
were influential in promoting 
the co-operative association. 
H. G. Cottam is master of the 
Oak Grove grange and vice- 
president of the co-operative 
society. G. Corliss Badgley is 
master of the grange at Stanford- 
ville and head of the local group. 
Claude Abel of Verban, one of 
the leaders in the Clove grange, 
also had formed a group of local 
farmers to purchase supplies in 
‘@ smali way. 

Considerable credit is also due 
to E. O. Meuser of Salt Point, 











Waiting Turn at Association’s Car Load 





of these little groups is the one 
at Millbrook, under the persona 
supervision of C. C. Mitchell. 
About haif of all the purchases 
made thus far have come 
through this enthusiastic body, 
amounting to 60 cars of coal, 
feed, lime, fertilizer, flour, 
hay, grain, spray material’ and 
other commodities. There are 
two warehouses, each of four- 
car capacity. One of them is 
located in Millbrook proper, the 
other at Oak Summit, a near-by 
town, is an old feed store, 
which are placed at the tem- 
porary disposition of the associa- 
tion by two stockholders. 

This co-operative web in Dutchess county 
is fastened to the rest of New York state 
through the Joint purchasing committee of 
the New York state co-operative association. 
And it is a most valuable asset. The bigger 
the measuring stick a purchasing agent can 
wield, the better will be the net prices to all 
members concerned. For instance, through 
this medium, C. C. Mitchell, who is secretary- 
treasurer and general manager for this com- 
mittee, has obtained the following supplies 
for Dutchess county farmers at reduced 
prices. Goal $6 to $6.50.a ton, which was on the 
market at $8 a ton; oats, 41 cents a bushel, 
on market at 62 cents; cottonseed meal $27.50, 
against $33; bran $23, against $32; fertilizer 
$11.50, against $14; lime $2.35, against’ $4; 
mixed feeds $27, against $32; hay $20, against 
$25; straw at $12, against $18, and spray ma- 
terials $6, against $9. A worth-while saving 
indeed, and one which will more than pay 
for a share of stock in the association, some- 
times from the saving on a single purchase. 

The committee has also secured a reduction 
in freight rate on bulk shipments of fertilizer 
and phosphoric acid over the Delaware, 
Lackawanna and Western and Pennsylvania 
railroads, amounting to a saving of 90 cents 
a ton. This has been effective from Balti- 
more, Md, to points in Broome and Chau- 
tauqua counties in New York state. The 





‘association started in a small way, as nearly 


all good associations do, but the figures on the 
ledger and the projects under foot show that 
it has grown rapidly from the start. 


EGGS FROM FARM TO MARKET 


In a bulletin recently issued by the Illinois 
food commissioner, the following recom- 
mendations for the betterment of the egg 
supply appear: - Produce only infertile eggs 
for market, as they do not spoil so quickly as 
fertile ones. Dispose of the roosters as soon 
as eggs needed for hatching are obtained. 
The eggs keep- better and the hens will lay 
just'- as many of them. Provide plenty of 
clean nests with clean straw in them. 
Gather eggs twice daily in hot weather and 
store them in a cool, sweet, well- 
ventilated place, but do not store 
where damp. Do not wash eggs. 

Market eggs as often as pos- 
sible and carry them gently. Do 
not sell eggs from stolen nests. 
Use them at home. Protect 
eggs from the sun when taking 
them to market. Eggs exposed 
to hot sunshine for one hour 
wiil spoil; this applies to in- 
fertile as well as fertile eggs. 
Candle your eggs and insist that 
the purchaser has them candfed 
so that he may know that he is 
buying good eggs and pay 
accordingly. You will thus reap 





advantage for the care taken. 
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How your own life may be affected thereby, is told in the little story under each picture. 


wopysigne by International News Service - 
An Extraordinary Picture of a Serbian Infantry Charge 


Advaneing waters forced these soldiers to charge trenches: in the woods occupied by Austrians. Our photographer, Mr Varges, had 

been with the Serbs for seVeral days, and happened. to snap his camera just as a shell burst unexpectedly 20 yards ahead. Under 

cover of its smoke and dust, the Serbs wére able to occupy the desired trench. The open formation prevented anyone being 

killed, bestdes facilitating’ the adVance'by~ giving each soldier a better chance to shoot as he ran forward. How different from a - : 

charge im solid company front! ~ This occurred April 28, between Doberitsch and Petka on the Danube (look it up in your geography). Photo by International News Service 

The usual large traffic on that great river has ‘been suspended for-months, no grain or other food passing either way—one in- The Smallest Donkey in the World 
fluence that has helped toward 
high prices of produce in the has just arrived for the Bronx park zoological garden, 
United States since autumn. When New York: city. it is five years old, and 29 inches 
navigation is restored and the high: at. the. shoulder, tough as a nut, and. smatter 
Dardanelles open grain will flow even than the littlest. burros so familiar on our west- 
through, to compete with ours. ern trails. 




















Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y 
Kaiser Wilhelm, His Brother Prince Henry 


(in foreground) and Gen Von Heeringen, photographed just as a waiter is pouring 

tea.for their lunch before Rheims, when they discussed plans for the campaign. The 

Kaiser has aged much since I saw him a few years ago. Henry has but little authority, 

being almost as much of a figurehead in Germany as was Brother Abe in the United 

Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. ¥. States when McKinley was president. It is hard for 

P those who are not personally familiar with Germany, 

The Liberty Bell Left Philadelphia on July S , to realize the. extent to which the Kaiser is “It” in 

that country. He is the head of the. vast bureau- 

on a special fréight car, escorted by a brigade of the. Pennsylvania National. guard, cratic machine which controls every individual and 
for a tour of the continent, including a stay of some weeks.at the San~Francisco exposi- all forms of ectivity. 

tion. It rang-out the signing of the- Declaration of. Independence, and. is one of the 

American people’s most historic relics. Let everyone celebrate its tour, and show 

patriotism in these troublous times by flying Old Glory every day on every farm and 

from every house! 








Copyright by Underwood & Underwood, N. Y. 


Operating Room of Wireless Station at Sayville, N. J. . ‘ . <e Modem Photo Service 
— aS A New Terror in Warfare 





Its control and operation have been -taken over by the navy department to insure that - : 
the neutrality of the United+States is not violated- by~its: sending. military messages to ee hen ea ¢D The 42-centimeter shell. It is about five feet. high, 
Germany... It is. owned: by a .German. corporation, has-been finished since the war, and 2 tue o ante weighs 2107 pounds, and by. the new German. gun is 

~ therefore is. regarded by the federal government as a. station constructed for war - in Trent, Austrian Tyrol, is mined, ready to fired with such velocity as to explode at a distance of 
Purposes and therefore a.violation of The -Hague’s conventions, Operators from the be blown up by Austrians if forced out by nearly 20 milés, causing widespread destruction. 
United "States navy ‘iow receive and transmit commercial‘ messages only in the ir- the Italian ‘advance. This would enrage Italy, France and Italy now claim ‘to have still larger gune 
terest of the owners. ° whose people revere the immortal poet. and shells. 






























































Field ‘Crop 


‘ Crimason Clover to Follow Corn 
“pRov NICHOLAS SCHMITZ, MARYLAND 
' T have an ae fleld which is 
how in corn. wish to plant in corn 
a@eain next y biter see wish to seed some- 
ing in the. field at the last moment as 
cover crop for the winter. I have 








































































benefit and to some ex- 
prevent the from washing? 
advise me.—[{Harry Travers, Dor- 
chester County, Md. 
'' ¥ cannot possibly advise the plant- 
of cowpeas after the corn is re- 
“from the land, ‘That will be 
‘entirely too late in the season for the 
Synge to make enough growth to 
of any value as a fertilizing crop. 
While it is true that crimson clover 
is not always successful, there should 
be no trouble in getting a good stand 
if’ seeded under favorable weather 
conditions, 
+. «©The only green manure crop other 
than crimson clover, which it would 
e be advisable to try in the cornfield, 
SS is hairy vetch. This has a larger 
: than the clover and can there- 
stand drouth better. At the 
game time it will not winterkill if it 
not come up until the first or 
: middle of October.. The worst 
) > ame is the high price of vetch 


Combating Quack Grass 
PROF A. RB. BETCHEL, PENNSYLVANIA 
y farm which 





I 


to 
. I thought a heavy application 
of lime would eradicate ee but it did 
It is in my corn ter ao 
suggest a eel 
" ee at County, Pa. 
. which is also known 
h grass, quitch grass and un- 
other local names, is an obnox- 
ae although it’ makes good 
or pasture. On cultivated grounds 
it is a pest because of its interlacing 
root ‘stocks or underground stems. 
Any small piece of this root system 
containing a node will produce a new 
plant if left in the soil. 
All methods to destroy this weed 
must be aimed at the underground 
“system by starving it out, not by pre- 
»Vventing green leaves to develop, but 
by persistent cultivation. Many of the 
“western stations have successfully 
-experimented in ridding cultivated 
land of this pest in one or two years 
i by fall and spring plowing. In some 
cases the plowing is done more fre- 
quently, and always cultivation is 
practiced every two days, It ail 
depends upon the man behind the 
method of attack after he once knows 
the life history of the weeds. 





: Promising New Fruit Juices 
; That the juice of currants, black- 
berries, black raspberries, sour cher- 
and peaches may be prepared 
and kept as successfully as grape 
luice and by the same methods has 
w been demonstrated by the gov- 
‘ernment. The juices retain their char- 
acteristic color and flavor after being 
sterilized and stored away. They can, 
therefore, be made available for use 
throughout the year. In this way 
much fruit that has hitherto been 
or to go to waste may be util- 


For reasons which are not as yet 

t Oroughly understood, the various 
ts differ greatly in the effects of 
sterilization upon them. Strawberry 
and red raspberrw juices lose their 
distinctive colors and flavors readily. 
+ Lemon and orange juices also under- 
' go peculiar changes in flavor, and no 





BUSINESS N NOTICE 


: “Try-a-bag”’ of f fertilizer. Our 

ve erage are soluble and active, and 
_~ mot only increase yield, but improve 
a emted. as and hasten maturity. Agents 
Address American Agricul- 
Baty: Chem‘val Co., Cleveland, Cincin- 
; (re phot or Baltimore. —fAdver- 
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Opportunity 


satisfactory method of overcoming 
this obstacle has yet been developed. 
Lemon juice is the more promising. 
Pineapples can be made to yield a 
sterilized juice of attractive flavor, 
which. should have distinct commer- 
cial possibilities, A methed produc- 
ing concentrated apple juice by freez- 
ing has been discovered, which is not 
only easier to ship than ordinary 
cider, but which will keep much bet- 
ter. Similar methods are now being 
tried out with other fruits, 
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Season of Generous Rainfall 


Four months of precipitation up to 
the first of July are shown in ac- 
companying chart prepared by depart- 
ment of agriculture. The most im- 
portant feature, says P. C, Day, chief 
of the climatological division, is the 
large amount of precipitation in the 
districts between the Mississippi river 
and the Rocky mountains. In that 
great area rainfall has been persistent 
during nearly the entire period, a 
condition most unusual in that sec- 
tion of the country. For example, 
as shown in the figures adjacent to 
the black lines, there were in the four 
months 12 inches of rainfall in a 





My dairy herd does much better 


in summer if silage is given in addi- 


tien to good pasturage, Of course 
where- pasturés: are abundant, addi- 
tional feed is not necessary, but when 
the pastures fail, them unless addi- 
tional feed is supplied, the cows will 
go off in their milk. I find that silage 
is the cheapest substitute for pasture 
grass that there is. I do not rely upon 
pasture grasses alone. Even under 
the best and most favorable conditions 
pastures will wither and finally di- 
minish later on in the séason. The 
silo meets this trouble better than 
any other crop grown on the farm. I 
like corn silage and clover hay and 
believe that this roughage combina- 
tion cannot be beat for dairy cows. Of 
course alfalfa, is equally as good, or 
better than clover. A dairyman who 
has a special trade must keep his sup- 
Ply balanced. He can do this only by 
having some additional feed, as I have 
suggested, for meeting the emergency. 
(H. W. Swope, Montour County, Pa. 


We make our own apple barrels be- 
cause we have been caught a few 
times in the rush season and were 
net able to get them as we wanted 
them, Besides we want a barrel bet- 
ter than we can buy. We do not think 
it would be practical for all fruit 
_grewers to make their own barrels 
on account of losing the interest on 
the money in stock and building, also 
the extra handling and storing. which 
would be necessary.—[E, E. & G. R. 
Collamer, Monroe County, N Y. 


What strange ideas some people 
have! I was canvassing for sub- 
scribers for American Agriculturist 50 
years ago. At one place, when I was 
sure I had secured a subscriber, the 
farmer’s wife appeared ’on the scene. 
Looking at the paper, and then com- 
paring the size of its pages with those 
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étty of having-capabte. 

sition and they generally realize the 
necessity of safeguarding the tung, 
applicable for highway purposes. This 
can be done effectively only by the 
selection of good men. Men of gooq 
ability do not now seek for the nom. 
imation ner for the election. If jt is 
planned to have the appointment ot 
town superintendent made in Albany 
or by any department of the State 
government, in my epinion such 
course would not be at all satisfac. 
tory. It would carry the political my. 
chine, which for the time being might 
be dominant in Albany, into every 
town of the state. ‘The town board 
should have power to remove the loca) 
superintendent if he proves inefficient. 
[Reader, Otsego County, N Y. 


I am interested in markets and sala 
of farm crops. American Agricultur. 
ist’s market reports are of inestimabia 
value to me and hosts of other farm. 
ers. Every page is interesting. [| 
can’t tell kow useful your instructions 
are to me. I like the articles from 
cover to cover. The paper includes al! 
the latest farm topics. The walks ang 
talks articles possess a sound philos- 
ophy that I have never seen in any 
other farm paper. Of the several farm 
papers I take, yours holds first place. 
{Philip Sperry, Lincoln County, W Va, 


When properly conducted, the grow. 
ing of fruit is a business which re. 
quires all the brains, all the patience, 
all the care and sometimes about all 
the money that a man has. To bea 
successful fruit grower’ a man must 
know how to prune his trees, how and 
when the spray them, and how to 
thin whenever that is necessary. He 
should know his soil and what it 
needs to properly nourish and sustain 
the trees. He should know the relative 
value of different varieties, their bear. 
ing, carrying and keeping qualities. | 


Four Months’ Total Precipitation in Inches, March 1 to June 30 Inclusive 


great belt, including parts of Minne- 
sota, the Dakotas, eastern Colorado 
and Texas. Southern Nebraska had 
a plumb 20 inches of water; parts of 
Kansas and Oklahoma, where rains 
interfered with the wheat harvest, 25 
inches; Montana and Idaho 8 to 10 
inches, or practically as much as 
visited the North Atlantic states. 
Official figures relating to tempera- 
ture show that in the period of six 
weeks ended June 29 this remained 
almost continuously below a normal 
over large portions of the central and 
northern districts, including the mid- 
dle plains states, the average daily 
deficiency ranging from 5 to 7 degrees. 
The Pacific states, barring the imme- 
diate coast line, showed a deficiency 
of 1 to 2 degrees, and this also true 
of the Atlantic coast; great lakes a 
deficiency of about 4 degrees, Gulf 
states an excess of 2 to 4 degrees. 





In Digging Out Peach Borers it\is a 
good plan not to draw -the earth back 
around the tree trunks for three or 
four days. Then make careful ex- 
amination to see for sure that there 
are no castings or wood chips around 
the trunks before drawing the earth 
back. Wherever such castings are 
found, get busy with penknife or wire 
until Mr Borer is. found, for he is 
surely there. 


A. good practice—bust distrust. 


of a large weekly newspaper, she told 
hef husband to reject American Agri- 
culturist because its pages were not 
large enough for covering her crocks 
of apple butter securely.—[C. ‘k, F. 


In these days, politics is interfering 
with almost everything. I have ob- 
served the work on the highways of 
Otsego county, N Y, and, in _ fact, 
throughout the state generally. There 
has been a wonderful improvement in 
the care of the highways, which may 
be noted as advancing from year to 
year. At the same time there is much 
yet to be criticized. I de not think 
that the town superintendent of high- 
ways should be elected by the people. 
The town superintendent now has a 
good deal of money to disburse, and 
in these times it may be regarded that 
there is'a good deal of political pat- 
ronage in the office on a small scale. 
The superintendent who cunningly 
works this phase of the office can con- 
tinue himself in office, and many men 
who have not the fitness for the posi- 
tion will make the most promises and 
secure election. I believe that the 
town board in each ‘town should ap- 
point the. superintendent of highways 
for the town, Members ef the town 
board are. impressed ,with . the meces-; 


would not recommend the planting of 
a@ great many varieties, and it is al- 
ways important to plant only the va- 
rieties suited to your particular soil 
,gand climatic conditions. The man who 
raises any kind of fruit on a carlot 
basis, in my opinion, has a distinct 
advantage over the man who, perhaps, 
raises more fruit, but who cannot 
solid load cars of one variety.—[Seth 
J. T. Busrk New York. 





Don’t Be Married. to one market. 
While it is always best to sell through 
the same market or firm there are 
times when a change of market might 
result in a decided advantage to the 
producer. There are few markets 
for us that are better than the local 
ones in Passaic county, N J. But at 
some seasons and for certain products, 
Paterson or one of the New York 
markets is. better. Every large 
grower should keep in touch with all 
of the nearby markets and use them 
all as an outlet for his crops. If the 
products are of the best, and attrac- 
tively and honestly packed, they caf 
almost always be sold in a market, 
even where one is little known 
{John I. Sipp, Essex County, N J 





Semething new—Program for Or- 
ange Judd Week, July 31-August 7, in 
next issue. 
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Green Manure for Truck Land 
8, H, GARKEL 

Green crops and catch crops for 
manurial “purposes: have become a 
general practice in many trucking 
sections, as they may cheaply be made 
to furnish nitrogen and humus at the 
same time. Red, mammoth and 
crimson cloyers, cowpeas, soy beans 
and véetch are the most popular legu- 
minous crops. Occasionally the land 
may need humus without. additional 
nitrogen. If so we may use rye, 
wheat, oats and. buckwheat, Such a 
condition does not often arise, for few 
soils -—have too much nitrogen. We 
have sown- green crops for» several 
years and‘ have found. the red» and 
mammoth clovers: better. suited to our 
needs than any. of the other green 
crops. These clovers are especially 
suited to northern .conditions, and may. 
be sown after the. removal .of the 
July or the-:early -August 
crops. Not. less ‘than -12 pounds. of 
seed is sown to the acre. We always 
prefer to sow the seeds in wet 
weather. 

Mammoth -clover is ‘distinguished 
from. red- clover ~ by - its’. larger, 
eoarser . and» more vigorous growth, 
and by .. its earlier maturity. 
We prefer -it ‘to. use as a quick 
manurial crop... We plant clover in 
both field. and sweet. corn, usually at 
the time of the last cultivation. It is 
also sown. between -the rows of as- 
paragus and in the orchards. For a 
winter.. cover crop, we use clover 
whenever we can. It is plowed. under 
in the spring.in.the asparagus. patch, 
being- chopped. into the ground- with 
a disk. harrow... A, common mistake 


with some-orchard growers is to let 
the cover crops grow too late in: the 
spring. We sometimes forget that 
we are raising fruit, not clover. The 
time to plow is when it will do the 
fruit most good; generally this is be- 
fore the ‘Clover’ has made a large 


growth in the spring. 
Specially Adaptable to Truck Soils 
Late cabbage and many other veg- 


etables .for fall and winter markets 
are treated in this way. The. ground 
may be plowed under late-.in the 
spring. - In order to. secure the best 


results,..the clover: is. turned - under 
not later than the appearance of the 
first bloom, If allowed to remain 
longer; the stems become tough and 
do not decay-quickly enough to be of 


trucking . 













once and the second crop plowed un- 
der late in fall; preparatory .to start- 
ing crops early the next spring. Crim- 
son clover -thrives best in sandy soil 
and where the winters are not too se- 
vere. It is one of the most valuable 
manurial crops in the truck sections, 
Rye may. be sown later in the fall 
than any other crop. 

With tomatoes, sweet . potatoes, 
muskmelons, watermelons and cucum- 
bers the acreage sown in rye is prob- 
ably greater than ‘that sown to clover. 
It does well on almost any soil, is lit- 
tle liable to injury by freezing and 
thawing in winter, It often makes a 
good. growth in the -fall, giving good 
pasturage for four or six weeks, and 
is amiong the very ‘best: of = soiling 
crops to be ready for cutting.in the 
spring. We turn it under when about 
knee high. , From two _to three bush- 
els of seeds are sufficient to seed one 
acre, 

On the sandy soils of the fiorth, 
hairy vetch is sometimes: sown with 
rye. Being a legume, it improves 
the soil planted in rye, which is a 
nonlegume, An application of nitro- 
gen is often used with rye and other 
nonlegumes,. Soy beans, also a leg- 
ume, is suited to a heavier soil and a 
cooler climate than cowpeas. 

If the trucker is to expect good re- 
sults from his cover crops: he must 
not act in a hurry and neglect this 
important part of the work. We al- 
ways thoroughly cut up the. clover or 
other crop with-a disk harrow be- 
fore turning under, 


Generous Export Apple Trade 


Seldom has the export. trade in 
apples from the United States and 
Canada exceeded that of the season 
recently closed. This is all the more 
significant, considering the upset 
conditions in ocean travel and in 
foreign markets. Yet facts are facts. 
The low prices.for the. fruit on this 
side of the ocean, together with its 
popularity abroad, resulted in very 
generous exports from Atlantic ports. 





Data just compiled by. Mahlon 
Terhune, forwarding agent of New 
York City, showed that during the 
apple export year 1914-5, ended 
June 30, a total. of 2,667,873 bbls 
(boxed apples reduced to barrels), 
compared with only 1,775,937 bbls 
the season of 1913-4. The largest 


export business on record was in the 


totaling vi 


ered: for many years by 

igh | Treights and-other charges 
of distribution. The gratifying thing 
is, that the ‘Volume -of takings is 
substantially larger than-years ago. 
In the long famous bumper. crop 
year of J896-7, when apples were 
practically given away, exports were 


large, approximately . 3,000,000. - bbis. 
The English markets continue to 
take most of the supply, last year 
more than 80%, because nothing 


went to Germany on account of the 
war. During the previous year 
Hamburg handled 171,000 bbis,. and 
as many more went .to othér mar- 
kets on the. continent. While no 
man can say what changes are to 
be made on the map of Burope, 
there certainly is a possiblity of 
greatly enlarging the export trade in 
American and Canadian .apples. As 
to’ shipping. ports, New York leads in 


volume, followed by Boston . and 
Portland, Me. Montreal handles 
most*> of the surplus... from Ont 


and . Que, and Halifax practically 
all of the N S_ crop. The export 
trade in box apples runs very _un- 
‘even, this ‘business handled mostly 
at New York, running 500,000 to 
1,500,000 annually. 


Cover Crops in the Orchard 


Cover cropping alone consists in an- 
nually plowing ‘or disking the orchard 
in early spring, cultivating for a short 
period and seceding to’'a crop. Under 
this system, cowpeas or soy beans may 
be drilled in at the rate of three pecks, 
or if broadcasted’ 1% bushels to the 
acre, They are-allowed to remain on 
the ground over winter; but.are disked 
or plowed under the following spring. 
The practice is quite common in many 
of the southern Ohio, Maryland and 
Delaware orchards, Soy, beans and 
hairy vetch usually rive slightly-better 
results in. cooler sections,.such as 
northern Ohio and-New York. If a 
living winter crop is desired, rye may 
be ‘broadcasted in eptember and 
raked or lightly harrowed into the 
soil, 

The mulch method, which by itself 
is slowly growing into’ less common 
usage, consists in maintaining the or- 
chard in grass, The trees are heav- 
ily mulched at the base with grass, 
straw, cornstalks or similar material, 
When the grass is cut in June or 
July, it may be distributed around the 
trees or removed as hay. The 4 to 
6-inch mulch holds the rain, con- 
serves soil moisture, protects the root 
system and gradually furnishes plant 
food. 

The cover crop tests made at Penn- 
sylvania station deserve special men- 
tion. In 1914. the mulched and un- 
tified trees in the or@hard seeded. to 
a permanent cover of alfalfa gained 
more in the increased yield of fruit 
than those in tilled orchard seeded to 
annual covers. Alfalfa mulchat the 
base of the trees kept down practically 
all growth immediately over the root 





system, Upon good alfalfa soil, it is 
possible to get an abundant mulch 
and still have a good crop of hay 
besides. 


Trees in the orchard in which buck- 
wheat was planted showed the best 
gains of any of the anuual tillare 
treatments. It is important to note 
that the grain need not ve returned 
to the soil, and so by high cutting at 
harvest time, buckwheat may = be 
both a cover crop and intercrop. 

For proper ma- 
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turity before cold 
weather, buck- 
wheat is drilled 
or broadcasted at 
the rate of one 
bushel to the acre 
by the second or 
third 
July. 
Hairy vetch is 
another of the 
promising anhual 
legumes, espe- 
cially adapted to 
moderately shady 
orchard land. It 
is not as suscep- 
tible to drouth, 
and ‘does not 
winterkill as is 
the case with 
cowpeas and soy 
beans, The /Penn- 
sylvania station 
found that hairy 
vetch had a bet- 
ter effect on the 
~ adjacent trees 
than any of the 
annual legume 
covers. The high 
cost of vetch seed 
is the big draw- 
back, ut bv go- 
ing over the loose 
vetch in mid-July 
with a drag or 
roller it. will par- 
tially reseed it- 
self. This is fol- 
lowed. by disking 
or harrowing. 
Vetch may be 
drilled or broad- 
casted from July 








15. to August 15 
atthe rate of 40 
“pounds 'pdr acre. 


: 8,505,000 ¢. 
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Paid 1,000 ¢ 
with Wheat at $1.00 
per Bushel. 
Pied Np) merged pny SO oe 


acre, and left in the soil sufficient 
pares for two more 50-bushel crops. 
our crops can be increased and your 
soil enriched at a cost of $1.00 per acre 
fa Rare by _ usi DAYBREAK FINELY 
GROUND ROCK PHOSPHATE. 


Write us for prices and particulars. 


FEDERAL CHEMICAL CO. 
Ground Rock Department 
162 Market St., COLUMBIA, TENN. 














for potatoes—4 styles to choose from to suit your 
special conditions. We guarantee them todo the 


work we Claim for them, All growers know that it pays 
to use diggers even on five acres—they save much 
valuable time and save all of the crop in good condition, 


TRON AGE DIGGERS 


AVheels, 32 or 28 inch, Elevator, ee or 
ao inches wile. Thorough separation 
without injury to the crop. Best two 
wheel fore truck, Right adjustment 
of plow, shifts in gear from the seat, 
Can be backed,turns short into next row, 

Ask your dealer about them and 

write us tor descriptive booklet, 


BATEMAN 








STEEL BEAM POTATO DIGGER 


Our Steel Beam Potato 








re on Digger will meet all re- 
Boe quirements in its oper- 


ation. It has many ad- 
vantagesover allothers. Tho 
beam is of special steel. Has 
high arch, which prevents 
clogging. The shovelis mado 
of special high polished steel, 
with lap welded point, which 
makes it better and stronger, and will 
last longer than the common shovel 
opener. ‘The top fingers separate the trash from 
the lower zig zag fingers, which separate the pota- 
toes from the ground, leaving the potatoes on the 
top. The machine will not bruise the potatoes. 
The standards have two wheels, Are securely 
clamped tothe beam. The beam can be raised or 
lowered. The wheels can be set forward or back 
to give the plow the proper set. All dealers should 
have them on hand. Thousands in use giving sat- 
jsfaction. HENCH & DROMGOLD CO., YORK, PA. 


Dealers 





Pulverized Rock Phosphate from our Tennessee mills 
Equivalent to 82% Phosphoric Acid. HORSE HEAD Brand 
is uniform, strong and more valuable today than any other 
fertilizing element. Write for delivered special carload . 


HASEROT LIME & PHOSPHATE CO. 

















We have a position open 
for a salesman to travel in 
the rural districts selling A mezi- 
can Agriculturist to the farmers. 


The work is pleasant and 

highly profitable, with splen- 
id opportunities for advance- 
ment, 


We want a man who de- 

sires a permanent position 
and upon whom we can de- 
pend, and do not care to hear 
from triflers or men who only 
want spare-time work, or who 
wish to carry our publications as 
a side line. 


WRITE «quickly, telling all 
about yourself and experi- 
ence. Address 


ovens’ AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 4th Avenue, New York City 























CATALOG FREE 


pages, inches, containing descriptions 
practical modern books covering 

Se iewltmdde wie 

ORANGE JUDD COMPANY, 315 Fourth Ave., New York, R % 




































































































































- Supporting Honest Farm Deals 
I recently passed a very interesting 
day in the Syracuse alfalfa district 


ae) in company 
with Onondaga 
farm bureau 


agent, 8. A. 
Martin, J. Mc- 
Lennan and 
the veteran al- 
falfa grower, 
Hamlet Work- 
er. It was a 
very happy co- 
incidence 
A should have 
appeared on 
the scene when 
these men were 
H. £. COOK ready tq start 
‘for two alfalfa farm meetings. 

I was a firm believer in the farm 
bureau movement in its first incep- 
tion, and so proclaimed myself, and at 
a time when not all men were of that 
opinion. My judgment at that time 
‘was. based upon the fact that it was 
‘the first evidence of a willingness on 
the part of the farmer to participate 
‘Mrectly in the support of extension 
“work: Most of us are interested in 
the thing we directly pay for and not 
always interested in the thing we pay 
for indirectly. 

The value. to the -farm interests 
and the inefficiency that has so quick- 
ly developed when measured in terms 
of agricultural conservatism are .com- 
méndable. It has also been a most 
interesting study to observe the high 
quality men which the movement has 
commanded on such short notice and 
‘the efficient organization which has 

developed. It has seemed to me 
at there was permanency stamped 
“gipon it and that the next move would 
‘be either a town bureau subagent or 
a few leading farmers would employ 
@ man as a private or corporate en- 
terprise. We employ an expert to 
Manufacture our butter and cheese, 
why not have in the same territory 
an expert to supervise the crops and 
all the problems connected with 
them? 

The alfalfa crop was about 25% 
short on July 2, and the first cutting 
mot over half harvested. The recent 
rains have delayed cutting and haul- 
ing, reducing its value. These people 
are at present a favored people and 
they are generally rhaking*the most 
_of their opportunity. Land values 
have ‘doubled and trebled and prob- 
ably the end is not yet. The one thing 
that most interested me, however, 
was to learn more of the selling plans 
organized by the Fayetteville grange. 

Square Deal Proposition 


The result of the foot and mouth 
disease epidemic was to leave many 
of these farmers with their stock of 
1914 alfalfa on hand. The local buy- 
ers did not. offer fancy prices or even 
market prices, and so a committee 
was appointed in February, of which 
J. McLennan was chairman to adver- 
tise their goods. They proceeded at 
.once to fix a fair scale of values and 
to grade the hay as first cut No 1, 
first cut No 2, second cut No 1, sec- 
ond cut No 2, third cut No 1, and 
third cut No 2. 

They guaranteed that first cut No 
1 should be green, well cured, with 
leaves on, and to-carry not more than 
10% grass. No 2 may be discolored 
and carry more than 10% grass. Sec- 

md cut No 1, to be well cured, green, 

eaves on, no grass. No 2 same as 
No 1, only discolored or bleached. 

Third cutting No 1 has pea green 
‘leaves and .is perfectly cured. No 2 
ais same as No i only discolored or 
_bleached. They obliged the grower 
to live up to this contract through a 
close inspection by Mr McLennan. If 

-.for any reason the hay did not ar- 
rive exactly as guaranteed a satis- 
“factory settlement was made with the 
‘buyer and the producer whose pri- 

¥ mark followed the hay was 
In other words, said 
2 we propose to give 
(the buyer the same protection given 
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the seller; in fact,, we propose 
give the buyer the best protection 
because he was not on the ground to 
protect himself and the producer 
was. 

They were at once besieged with 
letters of inquiry and later with or- 
ders, with the result that: they had 
in about 90 days sold 1200 tons al- 
falfa at an avearge price to the sell- 
er, f o b shipping point, of $17.60 a 
ton. The sellers were happy because 
they had sold their hay at a good 
price and the buyers were satisfied 
because they had received exactly 
what they bought, 


Commend a Good Movement 


I am anxious to commend this 
work for two reasons: A good thing 
should always be commended and 
given publicity, and furthermore I 
want to personally go on record in 
the support of co-operative business 
when it has merit and does not do 
harm to anyone. I have said a good 
deal against much of our co-operative 
business, especially when organized to 
buy something. I said to McLennan 
and Martin, don’t let a sound thing 
and a useful thing like this degener- 
ate into a buying tea and coffee and 
sugar institution that doesn’t start 
anywhere or lead anywhere. These 
people have started right. It is ex- 
actly the plan evolved by the Pacific 
slope fruit growers and involves the 
whole psychology of business: Some- 
thing good to sell, properly graded, 
packed and marked, and the pack- 
ing, grading and marking done by a 
third and disinterested party who 
knows what quality is, measured by 
the consumer’s idea and not by the 
producer’s idea. 

Not one man in a thousand can 
personally grade and pack his prod- 
uct orjudge ofor measureits quality 
or value. A calf that I have fed looks 
bigger and better than one my neigh- 
bor has fed, and I suppose a graduate 
of the state school at St Lawrence 
looks to me a much better finished 
product than from any other school. 
When the world gets him no one 
cares whether he is a St Lawrence 
man, a Cornell man, an Alfred man, 
or a Morrisville man, and some cold 
soul will say if he is efficient I don’t 
care whether or not he is anybody’s 
man, 

I sincerely hope that this evidently 
good thing will not be suddenly 
trained to cover the whole county 
and make it so big at once that the 
details which have been cared for in 
this initial movement will not be’ 
safeguarded, and the original 
plan suffer’ thereby. And  fur- 
termore, this plah takes the 
man to his own soil and farm for his 
interest and his revenue, and offers 
a chanee to earn $100 more where 
the co-operative buying institution 
will keep a man guessing all winter 
on a plan to save $1 a ton on feeds 
and fertilizers. This plan does not 
undertake to fix artificial prices and 
then boycott if the buyer does not 
accept them. On the other hand it 
says here are guaranteed goods at a 
reasonable living price for all parties 
concerned.—[H. E. Cook. 





Government Whitewash Formula 

I intend to do some whitewashing, 
and wish you would tell me the correct 
way in which to mix the wash and the 
different ingredients. I want to use some 
inside and some on the outside of build- 
ing.—{Percy M. Knudson, Sangamon 
County, II. 

Take one bushel of unslaked lime; 
slake it with boiling water and cover 
during the process to keep in the 
steam. Strain the liquid through a 
fine sieve or strainer and add a peck 
of salt previously dissolved in warm 
water. Take three pounds of ground 
rice, boil to a thin paste, and stir in 
boiling hot one-half pound of pow- 
dered Spanish whiting and one pound 
of glue which has previously been dis- 
solved over a slow fire. Add five gal- 
lons of hot-water to the mixture, stir 
well and iet it stand fer a few days 
covered up fromthe dirt. It sheuld 


ture will cover a 





dha 







if it is 
for best results. There is nothing 
that will compare with this formula, 
either for inside or outside work, and 
it retains its brilliancy for years, 


For the Farm Library 
THE HoME VEGETABLE GARDEN —This 
book by Adolph Kruhm is an exceed- 
ingly practical and suggestive guide 
for the man who wants to raise his 
own vegetables. The author is a 
practical gardener of long experience. 
Every phase of garden making is con- 
sidered. [It is a book very helpful to 
the beginner and small home gar- 
dener. It is well illustrated. Con- 

tains 100 pages. Price $1.75. 


THE Potato—There is no greater 
authority on this great garden and 
field crop than Samuel Fraser, a 
grower on a large scale for a great 
many years. Potato culture is dis- 
cussed in this book from every stand- 
point. It is complete and reliable and 
ought to be in the hands of every po- 
tato grower. .The book contains 200 
pages; is well illustrated. The price 
is 75 cents. ° 

MELON CULTURE—No farm garden is 
complete without melons. This prac- 
tical treatise, by Prof J. Troop, covers 
every phase of melon culture and is 
intended both for the amateur and 
the large commercial grower. Fer- 





tilizers, varieties and cultural methods 
are discussed. The book is illustrated. 
Contains 100 pages. 


Price 50 cents. 





Steady Gain in Storrs Contest 
WwW. F. KIRKPATRICK, CONNECTICUT 
The egg yield for the 36th week 

ending July 11 of the International 

egg laying contest at Storrs, Ct, was 
above expectation. The 1000 hens 
laid 3968 eggs, or 76 more than for 
the preceding week, and relatively 

211 more than for the corresponding 

week last year. Tom Barron’s pen 

of 10 White Leghorn fowls from 

England were an easy first with 60 

eggs. Windsweep farm of Connecti- 

cut and James H. Lerd of Massachu- 
setts, both White Leghorn pens, tied 
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‘for wecond place with 57 eggs 
Platt’s pen of White Leghorg 
birds from Pennsylvania won thirg — 
place with 56 eggs. The 10 best 

im the contest laid 555 eggs, wheredg 
the 10 poorest pens laid only 214 
Sixty-four individuals of Various 
breeds made perfect scores by lay. 
ang seven eggs each, while 204 ingj. 
widuals did not lay an egg. 

80 LEADING PENS TO DATE 





9 


E 
Ed Cam, White Wyandotte........ an 
Hillview farm, Rhode Island Red. -. 1419 
Tom Ba.ron, White Wyandotte... __ 1467 
Tom Barron, White Leghorn....... 1384 
F. M. Peasley, White Leghron..... 1373 
A. P. Robinson White Leghorn..... 1373 


A. P. Rooinson, White Leghorn... . 1379 
Windsweep farm, White Leghorn. . . 135; 


J. V. Thomas, White Leghorn...... 1287 
Branford farm, White Leghorn.... | 1257 
J. Collinson, Black Leghorn........ 1255 


Barley as Wheat Substitute—,). 
most no poultry raiser in central New 
York is feeding regulation rations tg 
his fowls owing to the very high 
price of wheat. It cannot be ait. 
together discarded in favor of corn 
however, especially during the hot 
month, without disaster sooner or 
later. We find barley to be a good 
substitute for the wheat. It is useg 
in the proportion of 300 pounds bar. 
ley, 300 cracked corn and 200 oats; 
this is fed in litter. Because of the 
omission of wheat in the scratch feed 
we give an additional 10% of whitg 
Mriddlings inthe mash, which is the 
well-known Cornell laying ration; 3 
pounds corn meal, 30 pounds white 
middiings (now about 35 pounds), % 
bran, 15 beef scrap, five oil meal and 
five alfalfa meal. It pays to give a 
variety.—[Mrs M. G. Feint, Cortland 
County, N Y, 





The National Grange of the patrons 
of husbandry organized 135 granges 
from April 1 to June 30, 1915, as fol- 
lows: Kansas, 19; Ohio, 18; Penn- 
sylvania, 15; Colorado, Michigan and 
Nebraska, 10 each; South Dakota, 
seven; Indiana, [owa, New York and 
Oregon, five each; Washington, Mary- 
land and Wisconsin, four each; Cali- 
fotnia, Minnesota, Wyoming and 
North Dakota, two each; Connecticut, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Missouri, 
Montana and West Virginia, one each. 





Within a short time orders have 
been placed for the manufacture and 
delivery of 4100 box cars for the Rus- 
sian government. Half of the cars are 
to be built at Berwick and the re- 
mainder in Illinois. 


Something new—Program for Or- 
ange Judd Week, July 31-August 7, in 
next issue. 
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| Get These Big Profits 


money with the 


men everyw are making big 
famous Sandwich Hay Press. (Motor Power). $10— 
clear profit is common. 


Self {55 roms: Sond oe 


















SILO FILLING MACHINERY 
Especially Designed for Gas Engine Power 


Guaranteed to deliver si 


into the silo at 50% less speed and 30 
: Resly toodenl % 


Cuts the silage in uniform which 
insures the Best of Feed. “EES pone 
closer, which permits of more tonnage 
into the silo. For age. durability, 
and easy-to-feed— Machines 
Write for catalog. 










STANCHION 

f tes time and cow-comfort 

} eg eK without an- 
noy: or to them—in 














side entrance. Latch holds Stanchion 
oa ee 
Litecr and Feed Carriers, Water 
Basios other ‘‘New Modern’* stable 
equipment. 
GLOR BROS. & WILLIS MFG. CO. 
59-69 Main Street, Attica, WY. J 
VE $7.75 ga SALT 
pat a hey i - Sol mek afnctice as to aint 
worms. Write for** Deatruction”’ free on request. 


Better Farming 
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Practical Co-operation . 

At the recent meeting held to form 
the Bucks county Berkshire club a i-w 
preeders in a small radius conceived the 
jdea of pooling a sum of money suffi- 
cient to purchase an exceptionally well- 
pred boar for the purpose of co-opera- 
tive breeding. We felt that in this way 


we could with approximately the same 
capital breed better Berkshires for our- 
selves bring our surplus’ stock 


more in demand. An opportunity pre- 
sented itself in the dispersion of the 
Ellenwood farm herd, where we bought 
Masterpiece Premier C. The 11 farm- 
ers having an interest in this fellow 
feel that this move puts them well on 
their way toward Berkshire improve- 
ment.—{N. 8. Davis, Pennsylvania. 

This is practical eo-operation. 
Each of these breeders can now have 
united effort of 10 other people. 
Each has the service of a superior 
jndividual sire that might have been 
out of reach of each person acting 
alone. ‘When breeders come to un- 
derstand clearly the spirit of this 
kind of community work, not only 
will every herd benefit, but those co- 
operating will profit to such an ex- 
tent that old methods will never be 
returned to. What these Bucks 
county breeders have done can be 
done also by breeders in every coun- 
ty, in every state, and with every 
class and herd of animals. 


Dairymen’s League, How About It? 
DAIRYMEN, ORANGE COUNTY, N Y 


It is with interest that we read in 
American Agriculturist the contripu- 
tions from’ various points in the state, 
and also in other states, on the milk 
questions. . We are especially inter- 
ested in the success, or failure, or co- 
operation as related from time to 
time; we are having experience along 
that line ourselves. 

The officers of the 
league ““came through the 
and collected their 25 cents a cow, 
urging that we build creameries to 
be known as branches of the league 
and that by next Otcober they 
would be ready to receiVe and take 
care of the milk in the city. In our 
town two creameries have been built 
and equipped by farmers. ~But to all 
reports nothing is being done by the 
league. One of the creameries was 
so fortunate as to secure a tenant, 
the other with ice put up and all 
ready for use, stands idle. Why? Be- 
eause the dealers had found out that 
the farmers were trying to do some- 
thing for themselves. 

The milk déalers’ association will 
not let anyone run that ~»plant. 
Now why is the league “not doing 
what it ought to do? What has be- 
come of the money paid in? The 
creamery that is idle is in the village 
of Montgomery; the rentef@ one is at 
Walden, which has to submit some- 
what to the dictates of the ring. In 





dairymen’s 


Live Siock and Dairy 


country, 


es 


the butter fat test especially, there is 
no justice practiced, 

And right here I would like to ask 
if a true test can be made after the 
cream has been allowed to rise. I 
know an untrue one can be made if 
so desired; besides they will not take 
the dairyman’s test when if every- 
thing is correct they should not vary. 
We should be very glad of the aid of 
your valuable paper_in the perfection 
of the league. Itgwgs outlined to us 
that it was to do justice to both pro- 
ducer and consumer. .That is what 
we, the subscribers of American 
Agriculturist, desire to have done. 


Dairy Cattle Congress Plans 


The sixth annual dairy cattle 
congress will be held at Waterloo, Ia, 
September 27 to October 3. This 
show, since its .inception six years 
ago, has had a marvelous growth 
and is today recognized as one of the 
two great dairy exhibitions of the 
United States. Due to the postpone- 
ment of the 1915 national dairy show 
the dairy cattle congress will be the 
only exclusive dairy show, offering 
prizes to all of the leading dairy 
breeds held in America this year. 

As in previous years the dairy 
cattle congress will bé made an im- 
portant center of all phases of the 
dairy industry. The same attractive 
premiums will be offered as hereto- 
fore for the Holstein, Jersey, Guern- 
sey, Ayrshire and Brown Swiss breeds. 
The prizes offered for cattle by the 
show proper aggregate over $6000. 








Cattle Quarantine Raised—The 
government reports that there is no 
closed area against foot and mouth 
disease left in New York state. The 
counties of Richmond, Bronx and Al- 
bany with the exception of the quar- 
antine yards in West Albany, 
bany, with the exception of the 
quarantine yards in West Al- 
bany, were free from quar- 
antine by an order effective July 12. 
This order also puts Niagara county 
in the restricted area. With these 
changes, the restricted area now con- 
sists of the counties of Kings, Niag- 
ara, Queens and Westchester, New 
York county, with the exception of 
the 14th street stock yards at Buf- 
falo. Im the modified area are the 
counties of Madison, Onondaga, Os- 
wego and Rennseler. The 14th street 
stock yards in New York city, the 
quarantine yards at West Albany and 
Erie county, with the exception of 
the New York central stock yards at 
Buffalo, constitute the exposed area. 


Marrying Without Consent—L. B., 
West Virginia: In what states are 
children between the ages of 16 and 
21 allowed to mafry without the con- 
sent of their parents? Among other 
states are West Virginia, Indiana, 
Kansas and Maryland. 








bility in this case, thant the cause of 
the trouble is the bites of insects o- 
flies, as it does rot appear until 
turned out to pastire. If satisfied 
that it is not caused *>y fies I would 
advise giving twice ¢:‘ly in feed a 
tablespoonful of Fov-les solution of 
arsenic, cnd swalb ing the affected 
areas with a solution consisting of 
potassium sulphide one ounce to a 
quart of water. 


LLL 
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M°:ks Herself—T. F. B., New York, 
wan‘'s a remedy for 2 cow that sucks 
hemcif. Some cases «are cured by 
smearing the teats with foul smelling, 
bad tasting substances, like fish oil 
2nd red pepper; others can only be 
evved by pvtting on a halter’ the 
nose band of which is filled with 
sharp spikes. 


Bail Dog” Grip feed relies tee 
wli- ip ro 
efiiciency Remember * 


direct rive—one lever contro 
—non ve eal 

Rupture or Breach—B. F. B., “othe wr 
Pennsylvania, has a mare that has 
given birth to six colts during the 
last eight years, and since the last 
celt has had a swelling at her navel. 
This swelling would indicate that 
there had been a rupture, caused by 
the straining in delivering the last 
colt. I would not advise breeding 
her at this time. It would be much 
safer and better for her to wait six 


40 to 300 tons a 





reverse 


many other big = and money-saving features. 




























months or a year. 


Abortjon—J. C. D., New Jersey, 
has a cow'that only conceived after 
being served 11 times, and this calf 
was not carried nearly its full time. 
This is a rather peculiar case, and I 
am inclined to believe that there is 
some local trouble with the cow, 
perhaps a disease of the uterus. In 
any event I would suggest that she 
be not bred for at least three months, 
and that the uterus be washed out 
every day or so with a 3% solution 
of creolin, using 3 feet of ordinary 
half-inch garden hose and a tin fun- 


you to preserve 100 per cent 
your corn cropin the 


JNSito. 


Saves on feed bill. 
THE INDIANA SILO Co. 

Andersen, Ind. 

Kansas City, Me. 


Write, Phone or Wire 


E have the stock and can make 
immediate shipment, enabli 


Easy to erect. No special tools or skilled 
fabor needed. Every stave guaranteed. 
‘You pay tor the Indiana Sile out of what it 

il. Address nearest office. 





nel. Use about two*quarts of the 












solution, warm, at each douche. 





Utilizing Coal Refuse—One of the 
many sides to the stream pollution 
question has a little brighter face. 
Steam and hydraulic washeries in 
Pennsylvania anthracite coal regions 
are lifting out the merchantable 
pieces of coal from debris of rivers 
and creeks. Farms lying upon the 
banks of these rivers have for years 





on the market. 


= BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 

NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 

QUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 

ANTERNATIONAL 
—3 Se) 

strongest built, wre —— and — o 

continuous open-door front—airtight door 


[A manent ladder are some of the unusual features. 
International Silo Ce., 112 Hain At., Linesville, Pa, 








suffered serious loss by the depositing 
of mine washage upon the lowlands 
in time of freshet. Much of the Penn- 
sylvania coal is rich in sulphur, which 
in the quantities deposited is death 
to vegetation. Utilization of mme 
refuse is one of the most economical 
steps coal mining companies can take. 
It saves the meadow lands bordering 
the rivers and at the same time will 
save the companies many lawsuits 
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mie ae in every town. 

GRIFFIN LUMBER: CO. 
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Boz 3, HUDSON 
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from incensed farmers. 





Something new—Program for Or- 
ange Judd Week, July 31-August 7, in 
next issue. 
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GREEN MOUNTAIN SILOS 


























100 Per Cent 





The Ternado cuts corn 100% finer than any other Silo Filler. Cut on this 
machine you get 30% more corn im your silo. No large chunks 
or pieces go through the Tornado. 


The Tornado Silo Fillers 


Thirty Years of Satisfaction 


Cut Faster Last Longer 
Run Easier Break Less Are Safer 
Easiest Sharpened and Operated 


Made in All Sizes 
For Gas or Steam Power 


Cor cut straight off in large chunks 


Made Stronger 


Corn cut into fine pieces on the Tormado 





Don’t Settle Well 
Don’t Cure Weil | 
Don’t Keep Well 


Cattle won't eat these chunks 


Settles Better 
Cures Better 
Keeps Better 


Farmers and Dairymen, fill your silos chuck full. 
Write for direct Prices and Catalogue to 


| No chunks when Tornado is usetl 





Use the TORNADO. 


W.R. HARRISON & CO., MASSILLON, OHIO 
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- Caddress orders any of our offices below, bat to 
" gyoid delay pont Be one nearest ‘you. 


DRANGE JUDD COMPANY, Publishers 
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Week Ending July 24, 1915 


| Increase the Margin of Safety 
o ‘Live stock. exhibits. at state and 
county fairs this ‘year are going to. be 
safer than -ever before. Following. 
the last state fair season, this-country: 
re “been swept by the worst live stock 
Big Fe 6 since farms were hewed out of 
ey a “untamed wilderness. Quarantinés 
ae. extent and strictness heretofore un- 
“known . were placed upon - wide 
_ stretches of ‘territory. During — the 
=e. trade in pure-bred.stock nec-- 
was brought almost to a 
“to avoid any further spread 
foot and mouth disease. Losses 
t and indirect amounted to many 
o So Ollafs; but this is only 









» dark si 
3 «The ey .side of this affliction, 
'  ~ mow, past.ahd: gone, is that American 
% have learned some very im- 


FS tant things about sanitary control. 
ee ae “have learnéd lessons which ap- 
ea ‘py. not only to fect and.mouth dis- 


tease, but to hog cholera, tuberculosis, 
contagious abortion and any other of 
diseases heretofore considered un- 
“controllable. The immediate result 
“has been that live stock breeders in 
general, are using far..more_,caution 
{than they thought of using 12 months 
ago. Chastened.by expensive expe- 
rience, they are not overlooking nec- ° 
essary. arrangements which guarantee 
+. the. safety of their stock, from, disease 
4 infection. 
‘ Several. of , the ‘larger, live "stock: 
Fe shows. and many of-the smaller. ones- 
. *wilivhold exhibits almost as usual this 
- year, It is a safe guess, however, that 
.. the gates will ‘not be"flang wide open” 










al condition, with no guarantee 
hatéver’ that they -are not bringing 
i : ots. some sort,-of infection. . If .this~ 
ee. d..be done .the substantial live 
 Btock. men will rise in-wrath and pre- 
Slag ot some ideas to the management. 
“Unusual blessings , in-.the -way. of » 
clean soil and lean foundation stock 







; fad. made some of our live stock in- — 

















Ri 4 A orting accident, rumors. of black : 
| rust. in spring wheat fields just now 


: creating a bit of 
4 Crop Conditions. . uneasiness, it ap- 
mae ‘Pavor Agriculture _ 





pears..that 1915 is 
to again break the 









““hiHion-bushel-crop”. as claimed 
Puan age: ‘threshing returns can. 











rae for the entry: of animals of unknown ~ 


din’ wheat ‘production. Whether - 


, But the assured volume ~ 


bata chen and market service bureaw.- i 


‘are generally agreed that whether or 
not wheat at the farm selis well above. 
a’ dolar, the .splendid volume of the 
crop must_mean excelient returns in 
the.ageregate. From practically every 
angle crop’ and trade conditions favor 
agriculture; cotton perhaps an excep- 
tion owing to disturbed ocean ship- 
ping. Harvest promise is excellent, 
not only in cereals but also_in: pota- 
toes, apples and special crops.. The 
export business’ is notable, in meats 
and dairy. products; butter, for ex- 
ample,’more than double the preced- 
ing. year and cheese shipments phe- 
nomenaly large. Care in securing the 
crops, and conservative marketing, 
must mean undoubted wealth for pro- 
ducing interests. 





Spending Tax Money 

The state bank ‘superintendent of 
Ohio recently requested a deerease of 
25% in running expenses for his dz- 
partment. He saved the taxpayers 
over $19,000 in one cut. He says the 
efficiency of his department has been 
increased, instead of .curtdiled, He 
effected this saving by reducing the 
number of employees in his depart- 
ment from 38 to 25.. An ex-president 
of-the United States recently stated 
that “the growing danger in this 
country is the waste of the people’s 
money.” The worst part of it is that 
the money not only is. not used in 
the. public - service, -but officeholders 
scheme and conspire to get hold of 
big appropriations. Extravagance is 
due to .extrava; ant -tax spenders. 
While theft and graft are not neces- 
sarily associated with wasteful offi- 
cials,.they are both just around the 
corner, ready to step in. 

Senator Wadsworth of. New York 
in testifying before the constitutional 
convention now in session at Albany 
stated that while he. was. speaker of 
the -New. Vork assembiy one-half of 
his time was taken up in. consider- 
ing matters relating to ‘the creation 
of -new jobs in. the state service. 
Think of-it, half of the time of a_leg- 
islator required to study whether new 
ollicial. positions shall -be- created--or 
not! . You can be certaia of another 
thing: in each.instance, some poziti- 
cian was working up. a demand for 
that new job either for. him- 
self or .for some of’ his~ political 
friends, The, public had. not demand- 
ed it. , The stafe ‘of ‘New. York by 
abolishing..some. of- its .useless jobs 
could readily.:save. $7,000,000 a year. 
Other states could save .in the same 
proportion, Is -this: not important 
enough . for. grangers, farmers... and 
other taxpayers to think ahout? 





Thty “had a ‘‘talk. fest’’-in: Chicago 
for several days the first-week-in July 
about. farmers.and 

What Any-Bank bankers. So far as 
Can Do Now 


it, aroused bankers 
to. realize .their du- 
ties to agriculture, the-meeting 
a .good thing. 


was 
But it. did: net bring 


. three of. $1 each; 


-single new re is altogether 


‘ers’. 
too eee ae gab front bankers 
about financing the farm, and too ‘it- 


tle practical. work. Too many bankers . 


want. to “help” the farmer. by sitting 
on the wagon and giving him instruc- 
tions while-the farmer does the pull- 


ing. But that is just what he has done . 


for so long @ time that now the farm- 
er demands a change. If the banker 


aims to build up his own business and ~ 


his local community let him do this: 
Invite farmers not only to deposit but 
te borrow; help them.-to be business- 
like- by. granting loans at reasonable 
rates and easy terms of. repayment, 
on. both seasonal loans and longer 
time mortgages. -Be Jiberal in redis- 
counting with your “federal reserve 
bank the farmers’ notes and live stock 
paper your bank takes, thus enabling 
your farmers to get the benefit of the 
5% rate offered by. your reserve bank. 
Help the little farmers, the renters 
and the poorer class to have small 
co-operative banks of their own, to 
which your larger-bank may safely 
advance funds. You can do this right 
off, Mr Banker, without awaiting any 
new laws. Just go ahead and put 
some work. into 
farmer. It will pay your bank, in the 
course of a year or two, vastly better 
than the present plan of either deny- 
ing or skinning him! 





Try -this idea before cultivating 
your corn for the last time... Broad- 
cast between the rows cowpeas or 
soy beans or vetch, alfalfa or sweet 
clover. See how much fall feed you 
can get out of such a catch crop in 
addition to the benefit that will come 
from. plowing under its roots next 
spring. This plan is somewhat dif- 
ferent from the common practice of 
seeding down to grass or seeding with 
winter rye at the iast. cultivation -of 
corn. 





New light upon goed .roads is af- 
forded by the story on another page 
of this issue, with its striking chart. 
Next week, good roads will be edito- 
rially « discussed: from still «another 
angle. All. who use roads are: urged 
to persist -in united action until. the 
Orange Judd-plan is. consummated: A 
good road:to every farm and market: 





What do you think they -have- just 
said—-that farmer and: his wife, son 
and-daughter« portrayed on our “frént 
cover- last weéks The picture in smat- 
er form-appears on another page -of 
this issue.»We wall pay--you $10 if your 
reply “best .expresses the dast remark 


‘utteréd by-each of these four: people; 


second prize $5, third $4,..fourth $3; 
total $25,- It’s Kéts 
of fun to try’ to read the minds.of<the 
folks in this picture—-something .‘‘dif- 


‘ ferent’’*for. this’ hot. weather. 





Wioney Order Disbursements: a year 
ago were. 1007-miHions.of dollars. 


A good. practice—bust. distrust, 








Begins when you get 
next. week’s copy of 
American Agriculturist. 














- my friends ? 
What is.it for? 


but one. 


interest: and.- create . 
among~your people. 


How will ‘itibe observed this year? 
What:will it do for me and my: family. and - 


These and a lot of other questions will be . 
answered in the second: annual. program to 
appear in the. next issue. This :program wiill- 
fill: feur.columns and-will.be on the last page 
Watch for it. 


Prizes will be offered, service. given, ideas 
suggested -that will: arouse’ the most.-iatense 
enthusiasm in you and — 
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Poison Ivy 
As sure as -the summer comes that 
sure are"we many people will be troy. 
bled with poison ivy..While-some ind,_ 
viduals are immune to this weed anq 
are never afflicted, others are affected 


often very seriously. I belong to the 
latter class, I have on my legs sey. 
eral big scars that still remain from 
boyhg@od attacks. “Try as hard as wa 
would to rid the farm of this pest 


every once in a while a rew outbreak 
would occur, and it was only by per. 
sistent efforts that our farm has been 
cleared. 


But what to do if one is attacked 
with. poison ivy: -For mild attacks | 
have.always used sugar of lead with 
a little chloroform -or alcohol mixed 
with it, This is applied to the affected 
parts two or three times a day. One 
severe attack that I had did not 
spond to this treatment at all. I can- 
not describe, either, how painful the 


sore spots were, I finally got relief by 
making a thick paste of quicklime 
Water was added to the lump lime and 
after .it had fully slakeda little more 


water was added and this milk paste 
applied directly te the sores and held 
in place by a bandage. . Relief that 
time was immediate. . The pain dis. 
appeared within a day and the sore 
spots began to heal at once and no 
further trouble resulted. There is no 
danger in. the use of lime paste, but 
one should cautiously use. sugar of 
lead solution, as that might result in 
lead. poisoning. If not applied to an 
extensive surface .and not too fre. 
quently, there will be no danger at al! 

A formula frequently recommended 
for ivy poisoning consists of two 
grams of carbolic. acid, two grams of 
resorcia; four..grams of. bismuth sub- 
gallate and equal parts of water and 
Farr. sngye? Sn make. 250 cubie centi- 
m ‘This solution dabbed- on tha 
affected parts several. times a day is 
especially helpful. 

Where..poison ivy is: now growing 


, On a farm an effort should be made to 


eradicate it. At the Massachusetts 
station they recommend arsenate of 


: soda~for killing poison ivy. on large 
j trees .and on stone- walls, buildings, 


etc. This treatment is expensive when 


+ applied to_open fields, as well’ as in- 
i jurijeus. to: »pther™ vegetables, -making 


the: land- unfit’.for-; other-use for- sev- 


‘eral years, Two-»pounds of. arsenate 


of seda are used- te 10 gallons of water 


. for. preparing. the. solution... .As the 


preparation, is poisonous, live stock 
must be kept'.from either the solution 
or treated vegetation: 
Unquestionably,. the ;best+ time for 
handling. poison. ivy -is in the- fall in 
dry weather, There-is less-sap then, 
the plants are no tonger -flowering and 
» there is less danger in handling. - One 
. Should use: overalls.and gloves for pro- 
‘ tection. ahd ‘these shoulé-be boiled in 
strong.- soap -water afterward.- One 
should. wash -his»hands.and- face in 
warm water and strong, alkaline ‘soap 


. as soon as.possible-after-attacked with 


' poison :ivy,-or-even,if-you-have a feel- 
-ing. that..you -haye -come-in. contact 
Ift-the, plants are -to-be found 
in. fields, possibly,the best way to get 
rid of them is to get the plants out by 
the roots and destroy them. Often the 
,only..Way..possible is -to- plow: up the 
field.and cultivate. One shouldbe care- 

“ful. about burning. poison ivy plants, 
because'the smoke may cause serious 


r<injury to eyes; nose~ and -throat, ~ Ail 


in“all, .poison ivy. is a distasteful ‘plant, 


~and” while one should use every pre- 


caution in working around these 
plants, they. shoul be-gotten rid of as 


. early as possible.-—[C, W. B. 


- Market the  Overfat' Hen—Some- 
times*a_ hen gets too fat to lay, al- 
though not. often<in ‘her pullet ‘year 
The best layers are in good conditioa 
when: only reasonably fat. Even where 
the ration furnished ~is “a perfectly 
balanced -one,.an-.occasionalhen. will 
persist in putting on meat instead of 
‘laying -eggs. This condition is noted 
iby a “bagging.down” of the’abdomesa. 
ha a ‘Hen géts too fat io’ lay, it 

omy..lo send -her-té- the: market 

y farmers reduce *the feed ‘for ‘the 
eneite: flock; bot: I ‘do not“ think “thus 
Should ‘be-done. These hens -will bring 
Unleas- the 
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Another Listing Agreement 
represent thit*this description 
4 watt, that Trusre the >legal_right 
A o sell said property and .that I can and 
rill duly furnish-a warranty deed con- 
w ying good \title‘to'the same when.sold. 
ver3) I employ you to sell ‘the .same 
 eeieath (until withdrawn by. 30 


rk officé). 
tit Sf ‘a party ready, willing. and able 
hase -it at this’ price and on 


ur 
Ahn as herein. stated, or at.a price and 


3 eptable to me, .is procured by 
terms (year agents directly or indirect- 
iy pefore or at*theitime of withdrawal, 
or if sold. by-me within two .years after 
ithcrawal to a parts procured through 


weur eforts, ‘1 will pay you forthwith as 


eamission. per eent of the selling 
Pr) I agree to pay to you two-thirds of 
any amounts, foreitel by. your prospec- 


puyer:s -because of their failure -to 


_ arrangements to purchase said 


comp plete 
pr nercy. 4 

(id) { acknowledge that I have rea 
azreement and know the con- 


this lis ting @ 4 
tents thereof, ‘that “I have received an 
P -act copy of the same. and that no 


ments or conditions ‘exist, either 
yritten or verbal, affecting this .listing, 
ot} than- those. contained herein.— 
{Form 300 as used by E. A. Strout, Farm 
Peas. 5 eortract does not oblige the 
farm owner tospay any listing fee in 
nor does it*require any with- 
diawal fee, ‘Bither.or both such fees 
havo been a ‘frequent cause for com- 
plaint heretofore in listing agree- 
ments ‘The *broker quoted formerly 
required one or *both such fees, That 
ke has joined these who have abol- 


asre 


advance, 


ished this cause of complaint, shows 
that such fees are not essential to a 
a m brokerage ‘business. 


his form “eaves owner free to sell 
i, property direct or -through. some 
ether agent. ‘But ifthe sale is made 
as a result of ‘this:broker’s services he 
is to hawe ‘the commission, Whatever 
phraseology may be employed, owner 
should deliverthis. property’to the cus- 
tomer who is willing to pay the price 
agreed upon, ‘but if owner then -pre- 
fers not ‘te sell, should he not then 
pay the agreed upon commission to 
broker? The-language “or tf. sold ‘hy 
me within’ twovyears after withdrawal 
to a party ypreecured through their ef- 
forts,’ permits owner to reject brok- 
er’s service if he so desires, but if 
ewner profits: by broker's service by 
selling .to. his customer within two 
years after withdrawal. the broker 
insists upon his commission, 

We think two years is too long a 
period, ‘We would prefer-a shorter 
time on this .point or a longer with- 
drawal notice. ‘Give the broker a rea- 
sonable time imany case, but when this 
time has expired, thereby the slate 
should ‘be swiped clean, and all: par- 
ties freed from ‘the de~l, Under ‘this 
rule we have mever had a single mis- 
understanding in numerous - realty 
transactions over the.many years. 

The broker contends that the two- 
year clause -is’ mecessary. to protect 
agent against_possibility.of owner. and 
prospective .buyer conspiring. to. avoid 


payment of commission. by. waiting 
until 30 days after withdrawal. One 
broker goes so far as to say, ‘‘prob- 


ably 50% of the commission which we 
earned would be.dost through-owners 
taking advantage by selling to our cus- 
fomer, after .expiration .of .the ..con- 
tract.’’ ; : 

The ‘main :thing is to have .these 
matters..so:. thoroughly. understood -in 
advance -that-there,cam. be-no -grounds 
for dispute. ever after. .If the broker 
performs a service that is availed of 
by owner, the latter should..pay. for it. 
Owner, buyer or seller, should live: up 
to their contracts and not conspire in 
an effort to evade a just and legal 
understanding. 


The Amount of Commission 


This is ‘a matter of agreement be- 
In selling 


tween owner and agent, 








Three Farmers’ Wives 
will tell how they make 
surplus fruit. and  vege- 
tables available for the 
winter table at good profit, 
in. Ameri¢an | Apriculturist 
next week, July 31.: Prod- 
uct ‘¢an “be utilized at home 
or eeirnetod to advastaty 


pay cE 








 ieaae judd: 
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city real estate, the broker may 
ceive~ anywhere’ from -+4% to 
sometimes even more, according to 
circumstances, On country .property, 
broker’s commission for effecting a 
sale varieS all the way from 2% -to 
10%, with a minimum of*$100, $200 
or so. 

Paragraph D is not quite clear on 
its face, The prospéctive buyer. signs 
an agreement to purchase and pays 
down a nominal sum ‘to+bind the bar- 
gain .until the deeds are passed. This 
sum ‘buyer forfeits ‘to owner in case 
buyer -fails to ‘earry.out the deal. 
Faragraph D provides that two-thirds 
of-such forfeit shall go to the broker 
and he usually gives one-half of it to 
his,local agent. Thus ‘if a deal falls 
through, one-third of the forfeit goes 
to owner, local agent and broker. 

Owner should fill out the descrip- 
tive blank and keep a copy. He knows 
what he has to sell, and shouid make 
sure that each item is. truthfully 
stated, Buyer sees the property, tak- 
ing the description with him and 
checks up each item. In this way there 
can be no misunderstaanding on the 
part of either owner or would-be buy- 
er, These things should be done care- 
fully and in a businesslike way. All 
parties in interest are not only mor- 
ally, but legally responsible for their 
representations; State. and _ federal 
laws are justly increasingly strict that 
truth be the basis of. business trans- 
sactions, 

Any farmer whose property is listed 
with these people under any former 
contract that requires a withdrawal 
fee, would do well to request that this 
new form be substituted. One farmer 
‘who has refused to commit himself to 
a withdrawal fee contract, writes of 
the one noted: 

“I see nothing wrong with it now, ex- 
cept that the two-year clause would 
throw the door wide open for dispute 
and .possible lawsuit.” 

In other letters he says: 

“This.mew contract is so worded that 
the farmer signing it is made the prin- 
cipal, Suit .could only be maintained 
against lim no. matter how much dis- 
honesty and misrepresenta ation was re- 
sorted to-by the agent. e blank that 
goes with the ‘contract -is filled. out 
by the agent. -Not one farmer. in 10 
would reag.it after.it was filled out, yet 
‘he and not the broker would be liable 
for ‘misstatements therein. I think the 
thuyer: meeds -protection more than the 
sélier. “This .cofitract; would leave the 
\buver and -seller *to fight it out in the 
courts. .Why -wouldn't 10. days’ notice 
of with@rawal do ‘ifstead of 30? The 
twe-year. after withdrawal. proposition 
:tooks :like once ‘they.get ‘the farmer in 
their clutehes.they have a.atring tied to 
for years ‘to come. 


Sundry Helps 

We -are advised that Louis Rosen- 
stein, 101 Lowell street, Boston, Mass, 
or.at some other place in Boston or 
that -vicinity,:is again soliciting ship- 
ments of produce. Numerous com- 
plaints against.this party are in our 
files... None of-these complaints have 
been adjusted satisfactorily. -Rosen- 
stein has never answered our letters 
in behaif of -our- subscribers. Our 








files. contain. checks» with which he 
ostensibly. .paid ,for «shipments, but 
the checks came back mo.good. One 


of . these. checks *is to Edward Rob- 
erts, $9.43, dated Avgust, 22, 1914, on 
-Hamilton trust company of Boston; 
another-on the same .bank was dated 
_ Augast -22, 1914, to W. D. Eaton, and 
came back to him after being depos- 
ited, because it’ was no -good. Mr 
Baton writes from Hudson, N H: 

‘Some of my friends. were planning 
to ship to: this Rosenstein, not know- 
ing of my unfortunate experience. I 
hope this.information will be a bene- 
fit to someone ‘and will help along 
the good work of,Orange Judd Serv- 
ice. Bureau.’ Never patronize com- 
mission firms that. advertise in daily 
-newspapers, as those papers seldom 
if ‘ever assumé any responsibility ” for 
their advertisers. 


“What do you charge me for advice 
on, business matters and for collecting 
a claim I have against the railroad?”’ 


- Our service, is free to our subscribers 


upon all matters ‘of interest to ‘our 
readers. “Ask and ye shall receive.’ 

Kindly inclose. your. subseription ad- 
dress .label from your. paper, with 
stamps for-return of.any papers, docu- 
ments,.etc, you send us as evidence in 
your case. Questions upon any and 
alt su 
., tion pertaining to any or all branches 


fA 





. of- ahy nature .of-descrip-. 





+ 
rs 


of fice, household affairs, etc, 
are welcome and are freely answered 
for any subscriber at any time. 


I have received my money from 
the state in full for my horse that 
was killed two years ago, and thank 
you very much. for your. kindness.— 
[Charies: Tanneberger, New York. 





Some who were induced to put 


* money into: United Wireless Telegraph 


company ‘are informied that its assets 
appear -to have been sold and the 
trustee in -bankruptcy :discharged by 
order of United States district court 
in Maine.” The ‘president of the com- 
pany, Christepher C. Wilson, now 
dead, and:.some others were convicted 
and sentenced for fraudulent use of 
the mails. The certificates have no 
value, 


I have ‘received a check from the 
state treasurer for -the full appraised 
value of my two cows killed by the 
state for tuberculosis nearly two 
years ago. The sum paid was little 
less than half their real value, but 
there was no interest on the money 
as I had expected.—[H. V. Bump, 
Cambridge, NY. (The legislative 
appropriation bill did not include any 
sum for interest on these claims. } 

W. H. J. sent $1.48 to Parisian sil- 
verware company, Montreal, but never 
received the set of table service that 
it informed her had been “awarded” 


to her. The thing is a fake and a 
swindle, It has been repeatedly ex- 
posed in this column, United States 





Another Trick 


A year ago a New York subscriber 
ordered half a dozen of a special kind 
of strawberry plants advertised by a 
nursery company. The company was 
short of stock and could not fill the 
order, but solicited an order for mid- 


summer shipment. The subscriber 
answered saying that possibly she 
would. order the following ‘spring. 


Nevertheless, about the middle of the 
summer there came $10 worth of plants 


C OD. These were refused and re- 
turned, and the. company told that 
plants would be ordered if wanted. 


Their energetic and persistent sales- 
man then said that he would send a 
shipment the -following spring.. The 
subscriber wrote to send nothing un- 
less it was specifically ordered. In spite 
of this, along came a $10 C O D ship- 
ment.of strawberry. plants this spring. 
The subscriber refused to accept it and 
now the nursery company tells her 
they will make her pay the $10 any- 
how. 

Our counsel is to just let them try 
to collect it. They will have to show 
authority’ for sénding it before any 
court in the world- would give them a 
judgment, 








BUILT A) MONUMENT 
The Best Sort in the World 





“A monument built by and from 
Postum,”.is the way an Illinois man 
describes himself. He says: 

“For years I was a coffee .drinker 
until at last I became a terrible suf- 
ferer from dyspepsia,~ constipation, 
headaches and indigestion. 

“The different kinds of: medicine T 
tried did not cure me, and finally 
some one told me to leave off coffee 
and take up Postum. I was fortunate 
in having the Postum made strictly 
acco, ding to directions on the pkg., 
so that from the start I liked it. 


“Gradually my condition changed. 
The old troubles disappeared and 
began to feel well again. My appe- 
tite became good and I could. digest 
food. » Now I am restored to strength 
and health, can sleep sound all night 
and awake with a fresh and rested 
body. 

“T am really a monument built by 
Postum, for I was a physical wreck, 
distressed in body and mind, and am 
now a strong, healthy man. I know 
exactly what made the change; it was 
leaving off coffee and using Postum.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle 
Creek, Mich. Read “The Road to 
Wellviilo,” ‘in* pkgs. ~ : 

Postum comes in two forms: 

Postum Cereal—the original form— 
must. be well bofied. 15c and 25c¢ 
packages. 

Instant Sentence. soluble ‘powder 
—dissolves quickly in a cup of hot 
water, and, with cream and sugar, 
makes a delicious beverage: instantly, 
30c Wc tints, 

Both kinds are equatly delicious and 
cost about the same per cup, 
| Spheres a> Rebsion” for ;Postum: 

—sold by Grocers. 


a 














(Reg. U.S. Pat. O8 J 


“BIG BOY” 


sales are climbing higher ani 
higher because Red Head 
Spark Plugs make*good our * 
guarantee that Red: Heads 
outlast the car. Made inall 
sizes to fit all motors. : Ask 
ee $1.00. 
Emil Grossman Mig. Co., tac. Bush Terminal 
Medel Factery 20, Brooklyn N. ¥., LSA. f 
























Inner Liner 

For Automobile Tires. 
A couptete inside fabric rein. 
forcement. Lnabics-you to yet 
ae 1900 aniles more from a 
“nearly wom:-oat tice. The flaps 
event sliyyainy, therefore liner 
n't stuck to tire and can he 
transferredfeom one to another 
and msectover and over. Trpthe 
“Kant Slip” toner Liner gow, 
and yet a few hundred miles more 
_ @utofyour cd tires. It will pay. 

Sold by deaters and by mail. 

Send for circular and prices. 


AN stves. FORD & LYON, Fitchburg, Mass. 































ALFALFA 


AMERICAN NORTHERN GROWN 
tobe 0% pureaad tnee from dodder. Write 


&. sample on which we invite you to get Government tests, 

edo not handle ‘Turkestan D “Dwarf Alfalfa” or cheap 

European Roe only very best. 

Our seed should produce hay at 860 per acre annually, 

usually furnish Kensns, Nebraska, Montana or 
Grimm Seed at very moderate prices, 


AGLOVER and GRASSES 


Northern grown and of et: vitality. We can 
furnish grass mixture euitable for any so! 


WING SEED CO., Box 231 sadenentoctnne, G 





Guaranteed Genuine 


Grimm Alfalfa 


Preduces plants with 1 eronsbing roots which 
resist winter conditions. ~ eee of Letter feed- 
ipg valee than other 
Booklct,“How 1 Discovered ‘The Grimm Alfalfa,” 
and sample free. I-recommend July or August 
planting for this hardy alfalfa. 
A.B, Lyman, Grimm Alfalfa Introducer 
Alfalfadale Farm, R. F. D..16, Excelsior, Minn. 


CORN HARVESTER 


‘That beats them all. One horse cuts two rows. Car- 
ries ‘to ‘the shock, .Worked by 1, 2 or 3 men. No 
danger, No ¢wine. Wreo trial. ee ee 
Pullers and «Tie... Bltchers. » Agents 
wanted. H. K. BENNETT e ‘Go. Westarvitie. Ohte 
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PRACTICAL ~H-Beaver Street, New Yor® 











New and Recent Books 


MINE of> information in each 
book.: Here is a-list of standard 
books written: by ‘practical men 
in language that can easily be under- 
stood. No matter whether you are a be- 
ginner or an old hand at the business you 
can learn something from these volumes. 





How Farmers Co-operate and 
Double Profits 


By Clarence.Poe,- A practical guide book 
to the whole big Subject. of rural co- 
operation. Shows how’ farmers may co- 
operate by showing how they have dose 
and are doing it; 256 pages. Cloth. 

Net $1.50 


Farm Accounts Simplified 


By BD. H. Otis. A simplified system af 
farm accounts that requires no., posting, 
the minimum of descriptions and addi- 
tions and sufficiently itemized’ to deter- 
mine the ‘cost. of production. 10x13 

, inches. Cloth. t $1.50 

Castration of Domesticated Animals 

By F. & yy oa M.S., D.V.S., M: D., 
and R Dykstra, DV. mM. OA practi- 
cal ANS on the castration and spay- 
ing.of farm animals. The authors have 
brought together in this volume all the 

' methods in use in America as well as 
in Burope. Ulustrated. 5x7 inches, 150 
pages ... oe eececcceces NOt SL25 

Poultry Diseases. 

By. E. J. Wortley. .The subject of health 
and disease, common causes of disease, 
hygienic requirements, . objects of me- 
dicinal treatment are .fully and . clearly 
treated, and all specific diseases to which 
poultry are heir arg fully described 




















explained. Ilfdstrated, “5x7 inch 
* pages... Cloth. reac ie Sore SP 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY « 
Ashland Bidg., 315-321 Fourth Ave.,. New Yori ¥.T._ 















































































































































































































































tion to the selection of the mem- 
af the new state board of agri- 
; : the will not make an- 


_@hances of a referendum on the 
agricuitural law has passed. 

“will be in about a week. The 
governor is greatly interested in the 
advancement of the cause of agricu!- 
in Ohio and the new agricultural 


Se was passed largely in accerdance 


with his ideas as to the best way to 

lace the present agricultural com- 
‘mission of four members appointed 
by the governor. Eact of the com- 
missioners was paid $5000 a year, but 
under the new plan the 10 members 


| * of the board will serve without pay, 


Teceiving only expenses connected 
‘with their attendance upon meeting 
of the board. The governor has 
: censideration. ever 100 farmers 


-  @nd business men of the state for 


under 

places on the board. Under the law 
six of the 10 men must be practical 
_ farmers and half of the 10 must be 
democrats and half republicans. 

. A lively contest is on for the place 
of secretary of the new board since 
the position will pay $4000 and the 
secretary will be the executive officer 
of the Renick W. Dunilan, 


secretary. Charles McIntyre, at pres- 
the state farmer, having under 
control all of the farm lands con- 
nected with the state institutions of 
Ohio, is also an aspirant for the posi- 
tion. There is some talk that a 


this connection the friends of W. G. 
Farnsworth of Waterville, one of the 
leading horticulturists of the state, 
are urging his: special fitness for the 
position. , 

Oleo Dealers Convicted 


Dennis Kelly; president, and three 
other officers of the old Capital City 
dairy company of Columbus were 
found. guilty of fraud against the 
government after a.three weeks’ trial 
in the United States court at 
Columbus. They were charged with 
having sold colored oleomargarine 
which bore the revenue tax of one- 
fourth cent per pound, when the tax 

_ should have been 10 cents per peund. 
~ Government oificials claimed that the 
" government had been defrauded’ out 
of. at least $1, . There were 
seven farmers on the jury which held 
each of the four defendants guilty of 
fraud on nine counts. The minimum 
sentence is $500 fine and six months’ 
ope ere on each count. The 
d dants will carry the case to the 
higher courts. Special Prosecutor 
Childs, who had charge of the trial 
for the government, was. successful in 
similar suits against oleomargarine 
manufacturers at Chicago, Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, and elsewhere. 
The plant of the company at Colum- 
bus was seized by the government 
and sold to pay the fine assessed 
against it, The New Capital City dairy 
company being the purchaser of the 
plant. . 
W. J. Stewart, representing the 
newly organized Keystone state fair, 
made a very careful inspection of the 
buildings and grounds of the Ohio 
state fair, with the intention of 
odopting many of the features of the 
Ohio fair ground. He was shown all 
over the state fair grounds by 
Assistant Secretary James W. Flem- 


ing, who is manager of the state fair?» 


Mr Stewart was very greatly im- 
pressed with the completeness of 
everything connected with the Ohio 
state fair grounds. The Keystone 
state fair association has been incor- 
ted with a capital stock of 

4 : and has purchased 400 

acres near Harrisburg. One of the 
attractions will be a two-mile speed- 


sone. first fair will be held in 
Of Interest to Ohio Farmers 


MARY E. LEE 

_It seems certain that a petition to 
amend the constitution of Ohio so 
as to provide for single tax will be 
filed with the secretary of state. The 
Movement started in Summit courty 
‘and many petitions are being signed. 
It provides for home rule in taxation 
for each county and would permit the 
eounty to levy all taxes on land and 
exempt other property from taxation. 
It will be quite interesting to see how 
farmers who aided in securing the 
initiative will dig down in their pock- 
ets for the money to carry on this 
form of constitution making. 
' A move was made to initiate a pe- 
tition amending the constitution so as 
to provide that after an amendment 
defeated“it could not be 
-gubmiited for six years. As hereto- 








fore, the pecple who worked for single 
ax a@d direct legislation are also 














show 
“taxers” are supplied 
it ia figured that in 


Willis is giving the closest ‘at- 


of the names until after 


} 


erder to dodge fighting the single tax 

ear after year, farmers will vote for 
; amendment te prohibit submis- 
sion of defeated amendments within 
‘six years. 

New: petatoes are selling at 40 cents 
a-bushel,. with an abundant crop in 
prospect. Beets are 10 cents a dozen 
and .cabbage from 5 toe 8 cents a 
head. Hucksters are going out to the 
small towns with good-sized - pine- 
apples at 4 cents each, lemons from 


15 to 20 cents, and oranges 20 ta 30° 


cents a . dozen. SmaH_ fruits were 
greatly damaged in. central Ohio by 
the heavy rains. Red raspberries 
held firm most of the season at $5 a 
bushel, Local growers sold them. at 
18 to 20-cents a quart. Blackeaps ef 
fair quality sold for 15 cents a quart 
most of the season. New apples are 
being sold at $1 to $1.25 a bushel, 
their quality is good where spraying 
took place. Home-grown fruits have 
held up far better than vegetables, 
—— to the scarcity caused by heavy 
rains. 


Rain Hinders Farm Work 


H,. WARREN PHELPS 

Wheat harvest has been difficult. 
Much of the wheat is down and 
twisted so that the machines could not 
cut it. Much has been mown with 
scythes, but as few men know how 
to reap with the sickle, some has been 
lost. The fields are not generally 
fenced, and so hogs and pigs cannot 
be turned in to eat the grain. There 
was. more rainfall on July 10, which 
wet the wheat in shock and caused 
it to turn green. On clayey fields it 
has been impossible to take teams of 
horses and plows to cultivate the 
corn. Farmers find it. difficult to get 
hired help for weeds. The corn is 
suffering from continued rainfall and 
weeds. The well tile-drained fields 
show a good growth of corn, but on 
level fields of upland, even where well 
tile drained, the water has not run off 
repidly enough. 

Farm men and women are con- 
stantly going to city and town seek- 
ing employment which they could find 
on the farms. It seems that labor on 
the farms and in farmhouses is not 
desirable. Oats have made a great 
growth and are ripening now, but un- 
evenly. There are many blasted 
heads in some fields. However, the 
yield will be heavier than in several 
years. As with wheat, it will be dif- 
ficult cutging, rain and ‘wind having 
tangled dnd lodged the straw. 

There is a great difference in the 
yield of timothy in meadows; some is 
very good, while in others light. Tdéo 
close ‘pasturing during the fall months 
has injured many meadows. The re- 
sult is light yields of hay. Prepara- 
tion of ground for a hay crop of 
millet has been delayed. Much ” is 


raised annually in this vicinity. Po- 
tatoes are being.marketed, the price 
being about 70 cents a bushel. Early 


Ohio and Beauty of Hebron were the 
earliest on the market. They are a 


mixed lot. 
However, the ground is beginning 
to dry off. Men are getting into the 


corn and potato fields with horses, 


cultivators and hoes. Automobiles 
stand idle in the barns. There is no 
time to ride now. Apples, peaches, 


pears, plums, grapes, currants, goose- 
berries, raspberries and blackberries 
have made a good growth during the 
last two weeks. Apples and peaches 
are plentiful on the market; apples 
are very green. The r@arkets are 
well supplied with all kinds of vege- 
tables at low prices. 


Floods Cause Damage—Damaging 
floods in central Ohio resulted fron: 
the recent excessive summer rains. 
Crop losses amounting to several 
hundred thousand dollars are re- 
ported along the Ohio river and con- 
tributing streams, while in some in- 
stances the water rose nearly to the 
hight of that during the 1913  fiood. 
However, the waters receded rapidly, 
and the prompt action of state and 
local authorities has prevented the 
serious disaster which was at first 
apprehended. 

Wheat to Market—Heavy and fre- 
quent rains since the middle of May 
in Pickaway Co. Wheat about all 
cut now and some threshing has been 
done. New crop is going to market 
at $1 p bu. Corn is growing finely, 
also weeds, as it is too wet to culti- 
vate the fields. Farmers are over- 
run with work at this time. Most 
of the wheat was down and tedious 


to cut. Fruits of all kinds are plen- 
tiful, except pears. Pear trees are 
blighted. 

Work Between Showers—Regard- 


less of the fact that Trumbull Co 
voted “dry’’ she is wet—corn and po- 
tato fields are being worked between 
showers. Most cornfields show good 
color and stand, but not so far ad- 
vanced as at this time last season. 
Wheat and oats promise a large yield. 
Wheat harvest has begun. Potatoes 
look jine with an increased acreage. 
The freeze of May 27 injured the 
fruit crop. Apple crop is light. Sev- 
eral farmers are raising their barns 
and. placing them on cement walis. 
Since the creamery failed in Johnston 





many farmers are shipping crear 
twice a week -to.a-Cheveland.firm .at 
2e p % above Elgin prices. The darge 
steel’ mills: an@ factories in Youngs- 
town, Niles and Warren are busy. 
Farm produce sells well. 


Growing Fast—Having a wet har- 
vest in Medina Co. Wheat is mostly 
cut. Haying was delayed by frequent 
rains. Corn is growing fast, but weedy 
and injured by grubs. Potatoes are 
growing fast; but bugs are very bad. 
Threshing will seon begin. Oats will 
bé a good crop if not injured by 
storms: ; 


Plenty of Blackberries—Have been 
having seme wet weather in Ashta- 
bula Co, Farmers are cutting their 
wheat. Oats are good; corn looks 
fine. Good prospects for plenty of 


blackberries; New potatoes are 80c 
p bu, cmy butter 28 to p Ib, eggs 
26e p doz. 


Hay Crop Light—Very wet July in 
Noble Co. Too much rain for mak- 
ing hay. Wheat is about all in stack, 
and a good crop. Hay crop light and 
weedy. Corn on upland is doing 
finely. Too mych rain for corn on 
low land. Stock of all kinds is doing 
well. Horses are a dull sale. Cattle 
sell at 6% to 8c p Ib, wheat $1.10 p 
bu, corn Sdc, butter 20c p Ib at the 
stores. Apples are searce. Peaches 
and plums are bountiful crops. 


Too Wet—Very wet and warm in 
Columbiana Co, too wet for hay or 
wheat harvest. Some hay made and 
wheat cut. Hay crop is poor, wheat 
and oats crop very big. Corn looks 
well, but is short and getting in bad 
shape on account of wet weather. 
Cherries were only a half crop. 
Peaches and plums will be plentiful 
Potatoes look well. Cows and horses 
do not find a very ready sale. Wheat 
is $1.25 p bu, butter 24c p Ib, egez 
20c p doz, sour cherries 8c p_ qt; 
strawberries are scarce and high. 


Hay Damaged—It has been a poor 
season for making hay in Delaware 
Co. The bulk of the crop was badly 
damaged by wet weather. In order 
to save the crop it was necessary to 
cut much of the wheat one way. Oats 
look fine, but going down. New ap- 
ples retailing at 5c p Ib. 


Rain Delays Haying—The frost did 
much damage to early hay in Ash- 


tabula Co, but the late rains have 
nearly brought the crop up to aver- 
age. Potatoes, oats and wheat are 
fine. Apples through this section are 
very scarce. Milk sold on test this 
year makes the price for Holstein 
milk unusually low. Five two-year- 


old steers were recently sold by Mr 


Dyer to Mr Mullen for beef, which 
averaged 1123 lbs each. Haying is 
under way. Heavy rains made the 


farmers slow to begin. 





Country Produce Markets 


At Columbus, O, corn 79c p bu, 
oats dlc, bran $26 p ton, middlings 
30, timothy hay 18, clover 17, steers 
7@8c p lb, veal calves 8@9e, hogs 
7% @S8c, sheep 6@6%c, lambs 7% @ 
8%c, eggs 19c p doz, fowls 12c p Ib, 
broilers 20c, new potatoes 50c p bu, 
cabbage 65)@75c p 100 Ibs, pea 
beans 3.40 p bu, apples #Wec@1, cher- 
ries 2.25@2.50, currants 1.75@2, dew- 
berries 3.50@4, peaches 1.25@1.50, 
black raspberries 2.50@4, red 4@5. 


At Cincinnati, O, No 2 red wheat 
$1.25 p bu, No 2 white corn 83c, No 2 
rye 1.12, timothy hay 18@21.50 p ton, 
clover mixed 18.50@19.50, bran 23.50, 
middlings 26.50@29, dried apples 5@ 
5i4c p Ib, maple sugar 12c, timothy 
seed 1.90@2.40 p bu, clover 6.50@ 
7.25, hogs 7T%c p Ib, cattle 6@8S%c, 
sheep 3144 @6%c, unwashed combing 
and delaine wool 27@29c, eggs 18i%4c 
p doz, fowls 13%c p Ib, broilers 19@ 
22c, ducks 12@1l4c, lambs 7@S8c, veal 
calves 7@10c, new apples 1.50@2 p 
bbl, blue berries 2.50@2.75 p_ cra, 
blaekbesries 1@1.25, currants 1.25@ 
1.50, gooseberries 7ic@1, plums Thc 
@1, new potatoes 1.25@1.50 p bbl, 
green peas 90c@1 p bu, sweet corn 
12c p doz, onions 40@50c p bu. 


At Pittsburgh, Pa, potatoes 245@3ic 
p bu, new 40@50c, new cabbage }0@ 
75c p cra, green beans 75@80c p bu, 
wax beans 75c@$l1, celery 20@3c p 
doz bchs, hd lettuce 25@30c, spinach 
25@30c p bu, turnips 1.75@2 p bbl, 
hens 15@16c p Ib, turkeys 15@18c, 
broilers 22 @ 25c, spring ducks 15@16c, 
eggs 18@22c p doz, new apples 1@ 
1.25 p bu, dewbérries 3@3.50 p cra, 
huckleberries 3@3 50, cherries 2.50@ 
3, raspberries 2.75@3.25, red 3.75@ 
4.50, currants 2.75@3, No 2 yellow 
corn 85c p bu, No 2 white oats 60c, 
timothy hay 22@24.50, clover 14@ 
17.50, bran 25.50, middlings 28@29. 


At Syracuse, N Y, broilers 18@ 
20c p lb, fowls 14@16c, turkeys 16c, 
ducks 16@20c, eggs 24@26c p doz, 
strawberries 8@10c R at, cherries 
6@8c, blackberries 10@12c, currants 
7@8c, gooseberries 8@10c, wax beans 
$1.50@1.75 p bu, beets 20@25c p doz 
behs, beet greens 25@30c p bu, car- 
rots 20@25c p doz bchs, green onions 
10@12c p doz, green peas 50@75c p 

u, old petatoes 20@ , turnips 30@ 

c p doz bchs. 


— 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Dairymen Join Hands—Dairymen of 
Monroe and Greenbrier counties have 
joined hands to form the Greenbrier 
and Monroe cow testing’ assn. Th. 
organization was formed. with 24 
members owning 411° dairy cows. “4 
cow tester will be. employed to speng 
one day of’ each menth. with each 
member. 


Welcome to Farm Agent—At a re. 
cent meeting of the Wood Co agri 
improvement assn R: E. Buchanan 
was elected county agent to succeed 
H. S. Vandervort, whe was: promoted 
to district agent. Mr: Buchanan too; 
immediate charge: 


Sale of Wool—High. prices: for woo) 
were paid to the Téppins Greve woo} 
growers’ assn, composed of growers 
from Wood. and Jackson Cos at 
the recent: sale in Belleville, W Va. 
About 30,006 lbs woel were: sold to 
buyers from Pitteburgh; Baltimore, 
Wheeling and other: cities: The best 
grade was sold for 34%c:p lb. Merino 
sold for 30%c p Ib The wool was 
shipped immediately after the sale. 


Canning Sehools in those counties 
having farm agents have been started 
recently. The demonstrations; which 
last -for three days; are held in 
schoolhouse. Practical methods of 
canning tomatoes; peas and beans are 
taught: Modern apparatus is used 
and practical instruction given to en- 
able club members to can for exhi- 
bition purposes, for home use and for 
the market. Among the instructors 
is Miss Sadie Guseman of Morgan- 
town, state leader of‘ the girls’ clubs. 


“Rooster Week” was recently con- 


ducted in Jackson Co, the greatest 
poultry center of W Va. From the 
activities of Stuart’ A. Cody; mer- 


chants of Ravenswood agreed te pay 
8 cents p lb for roosters during the 
week. Mr Cody has. been carrying 
out a campaign for better egg pro- 
duction, and he has shown where the 
rooster caused loss of otherwise good 
eggs. 

Urge Farmers’ Market—The Park- 
ersburg board of commerce, which 
is promoting a: local public market, 
recelved”a request from the Wood Co 
agri improvement assn that the pro- 
posed market have in connection 
with it an open or curb market, 
where farmers may offer their prod- 
ucts for sale; The assn also asked 
the board to reserve a site where 
farmers may now sell'their products. 

Poultry Show Circuit—The Pa- 
W Va poultry show circuit will be 
put into operation for the first time 
this year. The first exhibit was at 
Uniontown, Pa, on July 13, followed 
later by shows at Fairmont; W Va, 
Morgantown, W Va, and Bentley- 
ville, Pa. The assn was organized 
at a recent meeting in Morgantown. 
The idea of a poultry show circuit is 
new. By this means dates do not 
conflict, and opportunity is given for 
display of poultry at continuous: ex- 
hibits. 

Visit State Farms—Forty farmers 
from Preston Co recently motored to 
Morgantown, where they spent half 
a day going over the experiment sta- 
tion in company with Profs A. L. 
Dacy and W. B. Kemp. A series of 
such trips for Preston Co farmers is 
contemplated. 

Prison Labor Experiment—<About 
40 prisoners from the West Virginia 
state penitentiary at Moundsville will 
be used in the model road camp in 
Berkeley Co, where $10,000 will be 
spent in conjunction with the state 
road bureau. Engineer A. S. Fair- 
banks of the federal dept of publi 
roads will be in charge, assisted by 
Dr Richards of the health dept. The 
camp will be conducted to secure data 
upon road construction with prison 
labor. All the prisoners’ will be 
negroes. 

Nicholas Co—Wheat cutting over 
and oats-harvest in progress. Both 
wheat and oats are above average. 
Corn looks well. The weather has 
been showery for the past week or 
two. Distemper is among the horses. 
Two or three have been reported as 
dying recently. Apple crop is light, 
but there seem to be more apples 
than it looked as if there would be a 
few weeks ago. Eggs 15c p doz, but- 
ter 20c p Ib. 





At Cleveland, O, eggs 19@22%c p 
doz, live fowls 15c p Ib, chickens 20c, 
ducks 15@17c, apples 75c@$1 p bu, 
plums 80c @1.50, curFants 3@4, black- 
berries -2.50@2.75, blueberries 3@3.50, 
sour cherries 2.25@3.50, sweet 34 
3.50, beets 4@6c p doz bchs, cabbage 
1@2 p 100 hd, carrots 8@1i0c p 4oz 
bchs, marrow beans 4.50@4.75 p bu 
pea beans 3.10@3.25, green peas pom 
sweet corn 20c p doz, No 2 wheat 
1.85, No 3 yellow corn 838c, No 2 
white oats 60%c, bran 23.50 p ton, 
middlings 28, gluten feed 26.50, tim- 
othy hay 18@ 21.50, rye straw 9, clover 
seed 8.50@9.75 p 100 Ibs, alfalfa 10.25 
@11, timothy 3.50@4.25, medium un- 
washed wool 29@3lc p Ib, hogs S¢ 
lambs 7@160c, wethers 5@6c, ewes 4% 
@b5%c, veal calves 8@lile, steers 
@9e, fowls 4% @5c. 1 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF .GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES WITH COMPARISONS 





a ash or 7~Wheat—, --Corn— Oats 
_ 1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 
+ pet: 1.22% 81 .76% .11 .49% .38 
New Yo ck 's2: 126% “87% “B88 “18% “Ore 44 
Bostor veces _ 38% .80 63% .44 
St Louis coos Saw 138% — =— pod on 
Toledo «.+-+++ 1.28 -79 — — ane Pins 
Minneapolis .. 136 .89 76% 6 8 .35% 





Seeking Outlet for Wheat Crop 


What is your opinion of the wheat 
market? Will we have much to export, 
will there be an export demand, will 
prices advance or decline?—[S. S. An- 
drews, Maryland. 


An inquiry of this kind, entirely le- 
gitimate, can be answered only in 
part; but the inquirer can also draw 
his own deductions from stated facts. 
First of all, the crop of 1915, now be- 
ing harvested in winter wheat terri- 
tory, and making splendid develop- 
ment in the spring wheat states, bids 
fair to prove the largest ever grown. 
Some of en official estimates have 
placed thi a billion bushels, but 
Orange Ju a aa reporting service is 
not yet quite ready to accept these 
figures, whatever may ultimately be 
decided. In any event it looks like 950 
millions, Add to this a small July 1 
carry-over from the preceding year, 
and this brings it up to the billion- 
bushel supply. 

Estimates as to available wheat for 
export are very elastic, say 400 millions 
more or less, depending upon home 
price and willingness of holders to 
clean up reserves. The indetermi- 
nate amount thence remaining rep- 
resents home requirements for 
months, bread and seed, and a safe 
margin to carry over into the crop of 
1916. Se much for tentative supply. 


Much Depends Upon Export Buying 


So far as export demand is con- 
cerned, no man can tell. Certain 
general facts. however. appear. The 
greatly disturbed conditions in Europe 
by reason of war interfered with seed- 
ing operations last fall and the past 
spring, and will interfere with har- 
vesting, threshing and milling during 
the months to come. How much, it is 
idle to guess; probably less than gos- 
siped. Some time ago it was almost 
uniformly agreed that the wheat area 
in Europe. and therefore the wheat 
crop, would show a decided falling 
off. This opinion was shared by au- 
thorities on both sides of the ocean. 

Latterly some modified thought has 
prevailed, on the assumption that the 
warring nations, realizing the exigen- 
cies of the case, long since planned 
and have measurably worked out a 
generous acreage, Climatic conditions 
over there have not been wholly fa- 
vorable, and the 1915 wheat crops of 
the continent and United Kingdom 
still remain uncertain; recent reports 
from Germany show relatively good 
prospects, 

Crop reports from Hungary, a great 


—_—— 


wheat producer, show . good harvest 
prospects. Italy will probably turn 
off a superior wheat crop, Holland 


has had some drouth, but not serious; 
Beigium is of course entirely off the 
map, France expects a good rate of 
yield. Recent advices from Broom- 
hall’s Corn Trade News indicate that 
in Russia, both spring and winter 
sown grains continue to promise very 


well, and if the country is favored 
with further good weather’ there 
Should be a-large harvest. Southeast- 


ern Europe crop promise is generally 
good. Estimates of exportable surplus 
from India have been somewhat re- 
duced, and grain prospects in the 
southern hemisphere are generally 
favorable for new seedings. In United 
Kingdom a month of drouth has been 
followed by good rains, healthful to 
maturing cereal and grass crops. Root 
crops and potatoes have apparently 
made good start in northern Europe. 


Delayed Harvests Temporary Support 


Wheat has been fairly well sup- 
ported; the new crop year - in 
the wheat market has started off 
limping. Harvest in the south and 
southwest was slow by reason of con- 
tinued rains, threshing and initial 
wheat deliveries delayed, but these 
latterly showing some increase and at 
the expense of prices. All agree that 
the future of wheat values must be 
determined very largely by the export 
demand for our surplus. This in turn 
must compete with Canadian crop 
where promise is also good. 

Exports of wheat and flour during | 





How Best to Market Crops 


















the crop year ended June 30, 1915, 
were some 325 mitlion bushels, by far 
the largest on record. They might be 
still further expanded during the com- 
ing 12 months, so far as available 
supply is concerned. England and ihe 
continent are both practicing sharp 
economies in consumption owing to 
the abnormally high price of bread. 
England, ever and always a big buyer 
of wheat, will the coming season favor 
purchases in Canada, Australia and 
India, her own colonies; ard at the 
moment British importers are indiffer- 
ent buyers. 


- the ‘belief prevails in general that a 
very substantial part of the surplus of 
the United States next fall and winter 
will be wanted for export. Summa- 
rized in a word, the most comservative 
theught of those best posted in the 
wheat trade is, that while the high 
quotations may not be duplicated, 
there should be a good demand for 
the surplus at a reasonable price level, 
even. though it should prove substan- 
tially below that of last winter. 

Within the past few days some talk 
has been heard about the develop- 
ment of black rust in spring wheat 
territory and this caused .temporary 
support, July wheat at Chicago selling 
close to a $1.18 level and Sept 1.11, 
accompanied by frequent reactions. 
Wet weather again delayed harvest 
early this week. Receipts of new 
wheat at St Louis and Chicago are 
enlarging with fair progress in har- 
vesting @nd threshing. 

The corn market has shown little 
change, offerings more liberal and 
reports indicate sthat the weather is 
*now helping along the new crop rap- 
idly. Comparatively little interest 
was manifested; No 2 corn in store or 
July delivery close to 764%@77%c p 
bu. Dec, new crop 638@64c. 

Timothy seed was more active and 
slightly lower, new Sept prime $7.40 


So pba atest 


4 -p 100 Ibs; Oct clover. 14.50@ 
At New York, moderate firmness 


_prevailed in sympathy with the west, 


“wheat prices nearly normal, No 2 read 
winter somewhere around $1. 26@ 1.21 
Pp bu. Corn was only steady, No 2 
yellow 89c u bu, standard oats 6%140¢, 
No 2 white 4c. 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 


CHOICE CREAMURY EYVTTER PER ProOUNR - 





New York Lherstouw Chicago 
1915... 27% 29 26 
1914.. 27% 20 27 
1913. . 27 24 26 
Botte: 


Exports of butter from the U § 
11 months up to May 31 were 8,246,000 
Ibs, compared with “3,306,000 Ibs” the 
same period a year earlier, direct evi- 
dence of the phenomenal demand 
from Europe, 

At Albany, cmy butter 27%c p th, 
dairy 2c 

At Griamben, emy 29c, dairy 20c. 

At Syracuse, dairy 28@32c. 

At Cincinnati, cmy 30c, dairy 20c. 

At Pittsburgh, cm ° 

At Buffalo, cmy 24 @ Zc. 

At Philadelphia, cmy 29%c. 

At New York, the market was 
more than amply supplied and prices 
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315 Fourth Ave 








Read by 625,000 People Weekly 





AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 


NO BLACK-EACED TYPE or display of cnuy 
kind will be allowed under this head, thus mak- 
ing @ small adv as noticeable as « large one, 


THE RATE for the “Farmers” Exchange” ad- 
Vertising is only six cents a word each insertion. 


SO MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping 
eses by our advertisers and the hatching of 
same by our subscribers that the publishers of this 
Paper cannot guarantee that eggs shipped shall 
reach the > | unbroken, nor can they guarantee 


5 


"MALE HELP WANTED 


yan SUPERINTENDENT WANTED at Gund. 
stone, J. 200 acres. full portiomacs we 

proving epility to make poe 
pay. Liberal amare in net profits right maa. 


all PEM 


acres peaches and apples, 70 hay, 30 com, grain, 

etc; saw 6 milking cows, 80 pigs, 300 chickens 

| ge % &. TH, 58 William &t, New York 
ity. 





for 
al thousand appointments to be 
made nexi few ———9 = —w about open 
ings, how to prepa free. te immedistely 
re booklet G-822. ARE HOPKINS. Washington, 





I CONDUCTED GOVERNMENT EXAMINATIONS. 
Can help you secure railway mail or other 
+ examination free. 5 
0. 





~ MEN— —., a. 


$18 week. Earn while 
—— free. 


PRANKLAN 
NSTITUTE, Dept A 805, Rochester, N ¥. 


FIREMEN, BRAKEMEN WANTED, all_ railroads. 
RBAILWAT 








High wages. Experience unnecessary. 
ASSOCIATION, Dent C, Brooklyn, N ¥. 
GOVERNMENT FARMERS WANTED. Examine- 
tion Oct 13. Good oe ag Free quarters. Write 
OZMENT, 107-F, St Louis, Mo. 





hatching eggs. We shall continue to exer- 
cise the greatest care in allewing eRe 
advertisers to use this paper, but our 
bility must end with that. 


New York Olity 








STOCK 


cabbage. caulifiower plants 
Plume, Winter 


SEEDS AND NURSERY 
BE ROOTED celery, 








plant a good one. Prompt shipment. Price list 
PAUL “ ROCHELLE, Morristown, N J. 





CELERY, CABBAGE AND ‘AULIFLO 

rooted Winter Queen, Golden Heart, 
Giant Pascal and White a Heavy plants wi 
large mass of roots $1. per 1000. Cabbage, re- 
rooted Danish Balthead. Srchead, Fiat Dutch, Suc- 
eession. Heavy plants $1 $7. 
Re-rooted Snowball cauliflower PS. 50 per 1000. ‘Not 
how cheap but how good."" We do not raise the 
cheap — sold by some. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
f. W. ROCHELLE & SONS, Chester, 





CABBAGB PLANES, Danish Balihead, $1.25 thou- 
sand, express prepa: Also Fiat Dutch. 
—, oes - We. stante Large or sm 
lots, or mail. Catalog fren HARRY L. 
SQUIRES. i Remsenburg. N Y. 


STRAWBERRY PLANTS, runner and pot-grown, 
for August and = ponies. Will bear fruit next 
summer. blac! plants; fruit trees. 
am free. HARRY r SQUIRES, Remsenburg, 








400 BUSHELS CRIMSON CLOVER SEED—Fancy, 
ma seed. Will sacrifice at less than whole- 
Write for — and price. WILLIAM 

CANKON. “& CO. Bridgeville, Del. 


GINSENG AND GOLDEN SEAL. 
ture with prices of seed and roots free. 
E. B. CONNER, Bremen, 


CABBAGE. CELERY PLANTS, 
$1 per 1000, $8.50 per 10,000. 
Bristol. Pa. 





Book on cul- 
Send for it. 





leading varieties. 
a. C. pt, 


STANCHIONS 


CRUMB’S STANCHIONS, are aranteed to please 
the purchaser. chigped « subject to trial in 
the buyer's na SP ge see. d for booklet. 
WALLACE Sc CRUMB. West St, Forestville, Ct. 
MACHINERY 


ant HORSEPOWER we ENGINE $90. 
fill your silo if you a carrier. ten 
the thing if von 8 use a blower. 
free. PALMER BROS, Cos Cob, Ct. 


FOR SALD—~Oe t_ City Ay eoparates, 
aeney new, and horse uffalo 
on engine. JOSEPH FOLTS. Springville, N so 


SPEED eqpeca tens for cream separators ss. 
guaranteed. lore butter. Literature free. Agen 
wanted. INDICATOR. Mainesburg, Pa. 


PATENTS 


IDRAS WANTED—Manufacturers are writing for 
gepents procured through me. Three books with list 
inventions wanted sent free. Advice free. I 
oan or no fee. BR. B. OWEN, 94 Owen Bl 

Washington, D C. 





Catalog 














MISCELLANEOUS 
ROCHESTER CAMERA EXCHANGE will develop 





your films, cents per. roll, and make high grade 
prints at three, four and five cents, aoqperaes to 
erent sizes. All work guaranteed. Write for 


further prices. Mail orders given prompt attention. 
55 South Ave, Rochester, N Y. 





SITUATIONS WANTED—MALE 

DO YOU NEED FARM HELP? We have many 
able-bodied young men, both with 
farming experience, who wish to work on farms. & 
you need a good, intelligent, sober man, write tor an 
order blank. Ours is a philanthropic organization 
— we make = charge to uoterer or ae a 

object ie encourage farming Jews. 

THe JEWISH AGRICULTURAL . 7 
Second Avenue, New York City. 


OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 


LAKESIDE FARM—53 acres, stock, 
Beautiful home, real money-making farm, 
located ciose to fine large lake, only 
R RF village with all conveniences; 
cut 25 tons hay, large pasture; 
bearing fruit trees; 10-room house 
spring water. Owner La lar 
if taken now pair 3 
all tools ond ‘meshinery and 

3300, easy terms. Full 


near lakes and rivers and along the —reagg W— 2. 

a he vos Catalogue 38." Write for 
free copy. E. A. STROUT FARM AGENCY, 

Btation 1096, 47 West 34th St, New York City. 














STOCK AND TOOLS INCLUDED—83 acres; 16 
room house; large barns; $1000 worth saw timber; 
9 cows and heifers, pair horses, harnesses, wagons, 
tools; crops; nice location; hens, hogs; machinery 
Write for particulars. See how much for a little. 
$4200. $2800 cash. Balance time to suit, HAIA/8 
FARM AGENCY, 


FERTILE FARMS, beautiful 
near Philadelphia. Catalogue. W. 
kasie, Pa. 


WANTED—30 to 60 acre farm. No agents 
BESNHARD?. 31 Curtis Pl, New Brighton, New York 
City 


Owego, Tioga Co, N Y 





Perkiomen vatiey. 
STEVENS, Per- 








OUR HELP BUREAU 
MALE HELP WANTED 


AN OLD ESTABLISHED COMPANY 
ness im the rural districts has an opening in its 
— organization for another man of good appearance 





doing , busi- 





’ Soo ¥. 


POULTRY 


CHOICE THOROUGHBRED WHITES LEGHORN 
hens (Wyckoff strain)—-Yearlings 75c each; 2 year 
olds 50c. EZRA CARTER, Marathon, N Y. 


personality. This is not a part time or 
side line proposition, but a permanent position that 
wil pay the right man a regular and most satis- 
factory income. When answering state your “oon 

business experience. if you can furnish bond for « 
small amount, whether you object to being away from 
home, and what part of the country - = most 





DOGS 
NEWFOUNDLAND, 8T BE BERNARD. Fox Terrie, 





OUR PUPS are matural farm dogs. 
ARTHUR GILSON, Medrid “Boeynas, N Y. 


HIDES 





a=? us 7 TAN YOUR mine —Com. horse or colt ‘ 


for robe. Cat on request. 
CROSBY FRISIAN FUR CO, , XE, NY. 
LIVE STOCK 


Le BELGIAN HARES, skunk. 
Big profits. Postal brings free literature. 
tom. Address GEO C. FOX, Darien Conter, 





a 


N Y. 





REGISTERED CHESTER WHITE SPRING PIGS, 
Bees A. A. SCHOFELL, 


THOROUGHBRED rio eal BULL CALF, 
May CHABLES K. OTTMAN, Sharon 








GOOD ESSEK PIGS and Hern Dorset ram lambe. 
CHARLES LAFFERTY. Little Valley. N Y. 








eee Se en. Prices reasog- 
Bi, Atgien, 


. Also give the names hree_ re- 
sponsible persons to whom we will be ane to 
write regar your character, reputation, etc. 
Please address MANAGER, Postofice Box 1017, 
Springfield, Mass. 


FARMERS WANTED-—Men and women everywhere. 
FB | Government jobs $70 —_. Short hours. Vacations. 





pid advancement. iteady any appoint- 
ments during summer and fall. Common education 
sufficient. rite immediately fer list of positions now 
- obtainable. INSTITUTE. Dept A 40 


| speeeeees IN 
NY. 





EXCHANGE AT ONCE, 318 and 155 acres for 
small farms. LOUIS RABENSTEIN, Berkshire, N Y. 


Advertise Your Property 


if you want to sell, instead of putting up a eign te 
the front yard and then sitting down to wait for « 
purchaser to turn up. The waiting is likely to -te 
long and quite “watchful.” But if you put 

the Real Estate Market 

you've taken a decidedly favorable step 


To Reach Desirable Customers 


This column is read by 625.000 people each week and 
there are big chances that some man among them 
will be go interested in your place that be'll write for 
more information 

It ought net to be hard to etimulate his interest 
into action, provided he's the right party. If you have 
in mind the sale of your farm, iy ought 
to_use our Real Eetate Market. 

Remit by money order or bamk draft at 6 cents per 


word to 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 
315 Fourth Ave. Now Vork City 








American Agriculturist, 
Gentlemen : 


Pennsylvania 








Has Paid Him for Years 


We have been using the Farmers’ Exchange Columns of 

our paper for the last fifteen years to sell our Barred Rocks, Toulouse 
teal and Indian Runner Ducks and Scotch Collie dogs and have surety 
found it a paying investment or we would not have continued with you so loag 


Yours very respectfully 


J. F. NELSON 










































































































































x choice 


potencies 


state dairy 25% @ 


market well sup- 
northern creamerics 
‘trom. Ng West, and the market 

Western cmy 27@ 
cyBue™ , choice to agh northern 


“Cheese 


The paieine oases business in 
hheese tae ot spring and early summer 
now nning to take definite 

in Ofhetal reports; May is the 
ghiowhix: a total of 9,916,00 Ibs 
exported from the U 8. During 

Months ended*May 31 total exports 

‘of cheese were 248.000 lbs. For cor- 

responding period a year earlier, when 


















_, only. 2,14 7,000 -lbs: . 

"At New York, the market was a 
itttle less firm, export buyers holding 
5 off except at some concessions. Trade, 
a8 “a whole, was .quiet and offerings 
~ Fresh flats and twins colored 












































































5i%ec p lb, white 14% @15c, 
duier 154% @16c, young Americas 16 
@il6%c, skims 10@12c. - 
: GENERAL MARKETS 
*. ©. Unless otherwise quotations in 
6 Ee 
“ @ar or dock. these country consignees must pay 
a t and charges. When sold a 
ot way to the jo! trade an@ ‘to retailers an 
addy is usually ~ Retail prices to actual 
- may be 20 to ~ bigher. 
pee 
‘ Beans 


At New York, the .situation.is one 
-of considerable duliness, prices. easy. 
Medium: beans $5,75.@5.80.p 100 Ibs, 
’ good to choice marrow 7.5007. 70, pea 
-* beans 5. 10@ 5.20, red kidney 6@6.20, 
yellow eye 47. nO. 

Dried Fruits 

At New York; evaporated apples 

* dull_but:steady for spot goods, futures 


- 4nactive. Choice.to fey ¢vaporated 
8%4%@9 o Poke Ib, fair to good 7@8c, 
sgh heel 


+ oe Meats 
“At New York; trade ‘dull, fair to 
choice veal calves 12@15c p Ib 


Eges 
~ At New York, prices. without mate- 
" . wat change,, yet ‘it ‘is apparent that 
*_—- gtrictiy-choice to fcy eggs are none 
: too plentiful; these yen per ary 7 a4 
} remium. Fresh-gathered extra 
He p doz, extra firsts 22@23c, Band 
and nearby white - hennery_ eggs 
@ p doz, ordinary te good white 
@27%c, state, Pa and nearby hen- 
_ mery brown -eges 24%. @25i4c. 
es, ue Fresh Fruits 
aie At New York, peaches and melons 
dominate the market, somewhat less 
“ interest in berries, new summer ap- 
‘aig “eoming forward .in increasing 
‘e tities. Most of the peaches are 
_ .» Ga and N C, selling at $1@2 p car- 
Pos Peg” OF 6 bskts, with. some business 
% im Md, Del ané N J at We@1. Good 
summer apples 75c@1.50 p 
om -Dbskt, nearby. early plums 4@5c 
» p qt, cherries 40c .p bskt of 7 Ibs, 
whberries 6@12c p qt, blackberries 
or sanpberr es. 3@Te p pt,.huckle- 
oer ries' T@9c p qt, Ga muskmelons 
75ce@1.25 p cra. 
eee et ‘*.. Hay and Straw 
> » © At New York, general firmness pre- 
-* .yails, as the new crop has not yet 
; eee) oT DO. in oerpere es in. 
te i y p..ton, No ry 
: ge, fey light clay er. mixed 26@27, 
Os aye straw 13.50 @14.50. 


Mill Feeds ‘ 
~-At NewYork, no material- change, 


cmemera. br bas p.ton, mid- 
cottonseed. meal 31@ 


ings 22.50 rrmintey @ 1.50, coarse corn 
we ~meal - 1.60@1.75.p @ Ibs, linseed oil 
meal B5.@ 35.50, p ton. 


+ At eer’ York, the week opened 
. with-a-fair degree of firmness, espe- 
' eially for the better grades; market 
' Sot of particular activity. - Fresh- 

; ed a rae scot. 25 @, oe Pn 
‘western. d western. 4dry- 
picked. pede ‘gene Mich. and 

Oo, sealded, 1 ’ 


ao ‘How do. you, Sect for the pres- 
' e@nt.very low price for.new potatoes, 

Sa “subscriber living at Wrights- 
_to Pa. It. is solely.a case of sup- 
‘ -and:.demand, Texas -has.a - big 
-erop of arly Cobbier, with -Va; 
is ; with oné or two, other varieties, 
pressing rapidly, on the northern 
buting markets and. competing 
ply with early, potatoés from N J, 
el, etc. So. far as the erop of late 
otatoes is. concerned, the . plant. is 
ed favorable ‘growth: further 


At w. York,- ‘ket ‘weaker. un- . 
pares waits ies from the mid- 
¢ , hew, st p, bbl, 


ee sell in a small way at 
thee about: fears 































cpeneiionr were normal, exports were | 


- Ibs, at 


cet ‘at San Francisco and from 
Canada mostly at Buffalo, Mich and 
northe N E points. 
Money 

Interest rates were without es- 
sential change, call loans at eastern 
financial centers where money was 
very plentiful at exceptionally low 
figures. The federal reserve _ bank 
discount rates were unchanged, 5% 
for notes of 90 days and over at 11 
out of the 12 cities; at San, Francisco 
the rate was continued at 6%. 

Vegetabics 

At New York, green stuff more than 
plentiful and pressing for sale at low 
figures, buyers discriminating sharply 
against everything except prime stock. 
Toniatoes were lower and peas dull. 
String beans 50c@$1 p_bskt,*new. car- 
rots $1001.50 p bbl, beets Tic @$1.235, 
Jersey sweet corn $1@2 p 100, cu- 
cumbers 50c@$1 p ebskt, cauliflower 
$2.50@5 p bbl, cabbage, L I and NJ 
20@50c p bbl, new onions 40@60c p 
bskt, green peas .40@T5c,. summer 
squash 5Oc@$I:p bbl, white-turnips 
5S0c @$1, tomatoes 50 @ 85c p -carrier. 

Wool 

At primary points in the west, also 
at distributing markets in the east, 
wool has -continued at firm. prices, 
as recently quoted. 


LIVE STOCK MARKETS 


LATEST ~QUOTATIONS FOR BEST OFFERINGS 
COMPARED WITH ONE YEAR AGO 














Per 160 Ibe -~ Cattle — -— Hogs — -— Sheep — 
1915 1914 1915 1914 1915 1914 

- Chicago. .,...$1035 fe: 4 $8.00 .$9.00 $6:75 . $6.00 
St.Paul ..... 35 7.25 8.35 5.75 5:00 
New York 10. 15 10:35 8.35 9.50 675 © 5.26 
Buffalo ...... 9.85 9.60 8:50.-9:50 6.50 -5.50 
Kansas City... 10.00 9.40. 7.65. 8.80 6.50 5.50 
Pittsburg .... 106.00. 9.50 -8.35. 940 6.50 6.75 
At~- Chicago, cattle again com- 
manded good priees, although the 


market. suffered something of a re- 
action last week, losses in less de- 
sirable grades amounting to 15@25c. 
The character of the demand~was 
good on both packing and shipping 
account but buyers took advantage 


of the more plentiful offerings. 
All in ail, the situation was. gen- 
erally satisfactory to selling inter- 


ests, with fair recovery from the 
recent slump. 
The steers in most. favor were 


those quotable around $9@9.50,. al- 


though a good many -well _ finished 
beeves crossed the scales at 10@ 


10.35.. Thin and rough lots. sold at 
7.50@850, butcher cows 4.50@7.50, 
fat heifers 7.50@8.50, bulls 5.75@ 
es good to fcy veal calves 9.50@ 

25. 

American packers have not. yet sé- 
cured satisfactory settlement with 
Great Britain for 31 cargoes of méat 
products; some time ago consigned to 
neutral countries, and held up. It 
was announced last week.that the 
‘state department was preparing a 
note to Great Britain urging early 
settlement,» The amount involved is 
many*millions of dollars, 

The hog market was | active but 
somewhat uneven within- a -narrow 
range and devoid of particularly 
new featuré. The recent break in 
prices resulted in a let-up- in’ ship- 
ments fromthe country and this~im 
turn was followed by.. moderate —re- 
eovery. - Good -.to choice. packing 
hogs habe p 100. Ibs, mixed lots 

25 @ 

“The sheep market was unsettle, 
ewes and wethers in only moderate 
supply and steady,. lambs: 10@2ic 
lower, ~Heavy. western: yearlings,- in- 
cluding some from Ida, sold at 6.50 
@7:60:p._ 100. Ibs, ..wethers - 6@6.75, 
ewes 5.25@6, spring lambs 7.25 @9.25. 

At New. York; July 19—Last week 
after. Monday the cattle market ruled 
dull. . All declined 15@25c Wednes- 
day and closed at a further decline 
of.10@15ce on steers and bulls and 
10@25c- on good to. choice fat. cows. 
Calves broke sharply. The selling 
range for the week was: Steers $6.7 75 
@10,. oxen 5@8, bulls 4.50@6.75: for 

ass fed, a few fancy dry fed 8.25@ 

.80, cows 3@7, veals 7.50@12, culls 
6@8.50, skim*milk and fed calves 
5@6. 

Today 37 cars. of cattle and 3500 


calves -were on sale... Steers in bet- 
ter demand and .10c higher, bulls 
slaw and-.barely steady. Cows. held 


up with moderate inquiry and medium 
grades dull. .Calves in. more active 
demand and advanced 50c on choice 
veals;.. steers averaging 960 to 1585 
lbs sold at $7.50@10.25.p-100 Ibs, in- 
cluding five “apie Pa, 1124 to 1585. Ibs, 
at. $,65.@ 10.25, three cars. Ky, 12380.to 
4390.. Ibs, at 880.0 9.50, two cars Va 
1060 -to 1237> tbs; at. 8.25@9.20,° two 
dars- W-° Va;-1220 to-1372:lbs* at 8.25 
@9.27%,. two . cars .O;-.1197. to: 1315 


: Ibs, at, iS N: ¥ steers, 960 to 1000 | 


7.50@9, bulls sold at “4,60 @, + 20 
cows at 3 @6.50, veals:8@11. ; 

~ Sheep. ‘declined after: Monday. 25c on | 
ewes and: 50c. on: wethers: and. mixed 
l6ts: “Lambs fell off 25¢ Tuesday ana 
madé a further sharp break on each 


\ Succeeding: dayup to Saturday; closed ; 


lue. The egey 
m © Ortent entered ‘the country 


> * John e . 
: fj cat» Mi ¢ N_ LY, and + breeder: of one 
in 





ak cnet: and ee ers 6.25. 
a 3 cars of stock on sale, sheep in 
fair.demand, and choice handy sheep 


strong; lambs uneven, grades 10@ 
tn higher. Sheep (ewes) sold at 
3.50@5.75.p 100 Ibs, common to prime 


lambs 6.50@8.75, 3 cars-of extra prime 
Ky- 9, top price of Va lambs . 8.50, 
Tenn 7.25, N Y and Pa lambs 8, W Va 
do 8 Top price of Ky sheep 6. 

Hogs fell off. 5@10c Wednesday; 
recovered later, closing higher. To- 
day there were 3. cars hogs on sale. 
Market 10@1dc higher. Selling. range 
8@8.45 p 100 Ibs for heavy to light, 
roughs ¢.60@6.75, stags 5 

The Horse Market 


There has. been very.,little change 
in conditions. Quotations substan- 
tially unchanged, 

At Pittsburgh, Monday’s supply of 
cattle, common to medium in quality; 
25 cars, and sales 15 @25e off. On the 
other hand choice dry-fed steers were 
scarce and wanted, at $8.75@9.75 vp 
100 Ibs... Hog receipts, 40 double 
decks; market steady and fairly 
active at about the best. prices yet 
scored. Heavy. droves 7.60@7.70, 
mixed lots 7.90@8, medium and 
heavy Yorkers 8.25.@ 8.30, pigs 8.30@ 
8.35: Sheep receipts 20 cars, under- 
tone one of weakness. Ewes’ and 
wethers 5@6.25, poor to fair lambs 
5@8, selected springs a premium: 
Receipts of veal calves Monday were 
1100 and sales*mostly 8@10c. 

At Buffalo, cattle market without 
essential change, ready sale for- best. 
grades at former. figures; . common 
stuff rather slow. _Good. to prime 
shippih~ steers $9@9.85 p 100 Ibs, fey. 
possibly a shade--premium, fair to 
choice heavy butcher~ steers 8.50 7; 
9.50, heifers: 7.50@8.50,. dry. cows 
5.0@7.25,. buteher bulls. 6@7.25, 
veal calves 7:50@10 Beef. cat- 
tle showing. grassy condition. sold 
at a fractional discount under 
the quotations. . Hog receipts.»Monday 
10,200, and fair activity-at last week's 
slight advance. Medium and heavy 
droves. 8$@10,.. mixed. lots S.15@S8.25, 
Yorkers easier -at- 8.30@835, choice 
pigs. 8.40.~ The ‘sheep. traffic. was 
rather dull, Monday receipts 2400. 
wethers lower at 6.25@6. 50, ewes 5.75 
@6, yearlings 6.50@7, spring lambs 
8@8.65. 





The Milk Market 


At New York, the.surplus.is being 
rapidly wiped out. The cause is a 
warm wave, coupled with a growing 
shortage in the supply. The milk of 
certain deaters was seized the latter 
part of last week, condemned and 
destroyed by inspectors of the health 
department because the ice had 
melted and thé temperature had risen 
above.the maximum prescribed by the 
regulations. The -market. value is 
considered to be approximately 34c¢ p 
qt for Grade B in the 26¢ zone. 

Receipts of milk and cream in 40-qt 
eans for the week ending July 17 

were as follows: 


Milk Cream 
BES ee Be Ce 45,275. 3,225 
Susquehanna ......... 7,425 250 
West Shore -........ ~.. 14,894 .- 1,62 
Lackawanna *:-..:...., 67,120 3,010 
N Y-C (long haul)..%.. 104,518 3,284 
N_Y C lines (short haul) 22,175 32 
ORCRPIG= 65 So 0's F5S ss a ee yf 4,950 
Lehigh Valley :.......-. 40,093 2,707 
Homer .Ramsdell line... . 3,480 05 
New Haven = ....5%.s.. 4,318 21 
Pennsylvania .......... 15,026 466 
Other sources ......... 1,720 37 





Totals 


Scientific Breeder 


Henderson’s Dairy Som, booed by Hill. Top Farm of 
Wheeling, W Va, and by Henderson's dairy 
farm of: Hudson, O, hae y 8, her year’s test 
for advanced registry with the official record as a 
senior two-year-old of 17974 pounds'‘mik, 738 pounds 
of fat, 4.11% fat, making her the senior ‘Ayrahire 
two-year-old ciampion of the world, This record is 
an interesting study in breeding for a purpose. 

ether~it is done’ by accident or design I cannot 
say, but it fliustrates what we have always claimed, 
that when Ayrshires 4 had proved. themselves 
producers_ were. coupled..we. might expect phenomenst 





300@0, ; 







the famous Mt 
ee of dol 


Busy ad Can Bo 


= R. Brokaw of Flushing, 0, a breeder 
f Po 
China hogs, writes: ‘Yes, ‘you were right wi’ =e 
I was busy and bad been Meglecting. “Wire Mp 
mg wheat . 
t the same time, and D gent Working 


en sends 

Agriculturist, he will get busy, and ady 
You sold some live stock for me very 
always do. You gave me a—good position in ,/°% 
columms and sold the stock. Now I hay. 9“ 


mighty toppy March pigs for sale, also some « ™ 
boars sows, and I am sending  y, = 
check fom more advertising in your paper. | \,) 
make the crates and furnish the pigs.””—[E. 4. gq 





Coming Events 


Burlington board of agri, Columbus, N 

Country lite week, Cofubus, “0, : ie 21 
Kent corn and agri show, Dover, Del, “- 
Berks corn contest, ng, Pa, 

Reading poultry and pigeon assn, ” Reading, Pa 

De 

Southwestern N Y breeders’ essn, Randolph, Dec a 
Cambridge vailey fair, Cambridge, N Y, en's ; 5 
Warren county farmers’ picnic, Belivdere, N J, ~ ~ 


Aug 18 
Genesee Co fair, Batavia, NY, as ain 
Southwestern, New York, breeders’ second annusr 
Holsteins, ‘Raudolph, N y, ay ul 
Highland horse and colt show, Highland, M 
Warren Co. farmers’ picnic. Belvidere. N J, ~ in 3 
Md hort sec summer -meeting,. Pen Mar, _~ 


Nov 25 
dec 2-4 





uly 29-3 
Berks Co conservation soc fair, Reading, Pa vice 


Corn and Le there show, Wook 14-19 


29 
Agr % Becti 


Lebanon, Pa, 


NOV 23 





at Panama Exposition 
Caserta ate fruit _ growers’ - convention, 
, J 


niversi 
West coast potato assn, Palo Alto, July 36 
ri- good roads assn; San Francisco, Aug 2-3 
oe of American dairy food and drug Officials, 
Aug 2 
California state beekeepers’ assn, San Francisco, oni 
Aug 
Bociety Sd the promotion of agricultural science 
Berkle: Aug 9-18 


Stanford 
uly 26.39 








INSURANCE 





LIVE STOGK INSURANCE 





-Against Death -From Any Cause on 


HORSES, COWS & MULES 


Full Coverage—Rates Reasonable. 


Indiana & Ohio Live Stock Insurance Co 
Established 1886—30 yrs. old and here to stay. 
Assets $406,689—Surphue $271,295. 


senerve distinctively Live Sg Com 
Crthoribed to do business in tall rk State by the 


~. 


New York State Insurance 
For Particulars or Agencies Address 
ARTHUR V. PIERSON CO., Inc., 
anagere, Atlantic Dept. 
26 Court Strect, Brooklyn, N: Y, 








— 
HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 


50 STALLIONS 


Beigians, ‘Suffolks and Clydes- 
lex. Special spring offering of prise winners 

priced to sell. There's & reason in Bulletin 

No 13 entitled, “More Dollars.”” It’s Free. 


ADIRONDACK FARMS, Glens Falls, N, Y. 



































REGISTERED PERCHERON. COLTS 


four to six months weighing 500 to 800. each, the t 

— sy plenty vf quality. Also stallions trom one 
@ years, —< 50 Shetland ponies. 

yr. B. STEWA ESPYVILLD, Psd 





POULTRY BREEDERS 
8O MANY ELEMENTS enter into the shipping of 
ges our advertisers and the hatching of eame by 
our eu! bers that the publishers of this paper cannot 
broken, nor can they guarantee the hatching of eggs. 


allowing poultry and egg actvertisers to use thie paper, 
but our tesponsibility must end with that. 


eee S.C: White Leghorns 


Stock ‘and E s regen, Sor srowing 
pte *. zg Jock lam st erice for sale a 
male conrad 





ol nad the 1005 
bos feet wnlion Poultry F i. 
noes COMB 


BA RGAI LEGHORNS 


ine ame ond two-yest-old breeding. be 1 h, 
also cockerels $1. Circular. 2 


WARD W. DASEY, BOX 11, FRANKEFORD, DEL. 


Several al highly graded Percheron Fillies 
oh 








three years old. Also a pair of 
—s black, weight 3000 FS ae i a - 


GRAYFIELDS FARMS - Greenwich, N. Y 





records, The sire “ot this. ‘heifer is Rena’s 
@ young bull with two advanced registry “Gleantare 
already. to bis credit. - His sire i Pivlageon, with 
39 Pe wnt BE it. 

The dam of Rena’s Champion hy Rise Foss, with 
an official record of 15072 pounds milk, 462.9 pounds 
of fat, 4.26% fat. The dam of Henderson’s pete 
Gem is Dairy Gem, with a three-year-old record 
14425~ pounds milk, 533: pounds “of ‘fat, 3.7% fat. 
She was sired by Howle’s Dairy. King, with 
daughters to his cpedit, eut.of Drummond’s 
with ari official record of 10841- pounds milk, 388.6 

pounds of. fat, 3.58 fat... The above illustrates 
that value of advan registry work with any breed 





of dairy cattle, and show be an . incentive to 
ys acre to breed by method, not by chance. 


To Breeders Well Pleased 


. In @ reeent. letter,* M.- L, -Ritchey -of -8t- Clairsville, 
O, a breeder ‘of high class _Poland-China hogs, 
writes: 


: 7 ~—" 97600° for a ‘cow - 

Arfmann;—m 

6 finest_ herds of Holstein-Friesian cattle ~ 
part , the a, ¥ the” ae ) A. 
of; . S ‘MoUs > Aaggic 

Paying $000: for’ ber.’ cow will be used’ as ‘a 








THE FARMER’S BUSINESS HEN 
for eggs and meat. Heavy winter. layers. ~ White Or- 
Pington cockerels, pullets and yearling stock. Honest 
values and square o guaranteed. 

RELIABLE_YARD: Box A, LYONS, N. Y 


Tom Barron S.C. White Leghorns 

‘Breeding cockerels, stock imported direct from England. 
Strong, vigorous, handsome birds from world’s i 
pion pedigree layers. David Hammond, Cortland, N 


HICKS 12c each, $10 per 100 

Silver Laced Wy andottes. Ducks $2 each. 
Pekin, Rouen sod Indian Runner Ducks. 
Aldham Poultry Farm, R33, Phoenixville, Pa. 











WMA iQQ7 THRIFTY: few tg ety pe | 
rns. way sathotuction | DE og hg 


ite Legho 
niy icks and oss. Illustrated ‘circul 
- QWNLAND ARMS, - SOUTH HAMMOND, N. Y. 





‘Wanted Would like to correspond with parties 
having thoroughbred turkeys, guineas. 
Give price and strain in first letter.. 


DEROY TAYLOR Co. NEWARK, N. Y 


; MBLOLAN HARES—4 months old stock 50 
esa, ~ ering Alaa 








two... months. 
D pease’ at $4 per pr- Guar- 
sg “ay Ps fees aoe Bs oe 


guarantee that egge shipped shall reach the buyer ui-_ 


We: shall ‘continue to exercise the greatest care io 


South nichts Md. 
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first cattle sale. 


son and Chas. Focht. 






before. 


KIND? 








THE: DATE 2 TO ‘REMEMBER 
Is August 25, 1915 


WHAT’S UP? 


The Tioga Gounty Breeders have decided to hold their 
This sale will comprise nearly 90 head ahd 
includes the entire dispersion of two herds, viz., 


THE BIG FACT 


in connection with this sale is that the animals will be of higher 
individual quality than have ever been offered in a one-day sale 


Another Thing. Aside from a few in addition to the con- 
signors, the farmers and dairymen locally are not awake to the 
true value of Holsteins, and it really looks like a good place to 
go and pick up some good ones at a right price. 


WHERE IS THE PLACE? 
HOLSTEINS, OF COURSE. 


For catalog or other information address the sale managers, 


Liverpool Sale and Pedigree Co., Inc. 
LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 













J. D. Patter- 






























WELLSBORO, PA. 




















Merperor rrrre 


PIM 
= JZENNINGSHURST STOCK FARM: 


RAG APPLE KORNDYKE 


A few facts concerning Rag Apple Koradyke 
He is one of the very best sone of Panties Keondele. His dam was Pontiac 


= 
= 





$8.000 cow. He has twen 

breeding as Pontiac Clothil 
as Pontiac Pet, the second 37-lb. cow; has 75% 

34.03 Ibs. butter in seven days, and has 87} 


Sa a OO DD OOD OO DE OP 


Apple, the 
-five A.R.O. daughters and four A-R.O. sons ; has 1007%-the same 
DeKol 24, ee Ep Se Semen Se 674% the same breeding 


7 as same breeding as 


We offer a few sons of Rag Apple Korndyke from high testing dams. 
Write for pedigrees and prices 





errr 










THE HOME OF 


= 
= 
= 
= 
= 


f 
1 


the same breeding as King of Pontiacs. 


VALOUSNOLOANOS NOLES 


- Towanda, Pennsylvania 


3 
: 
ae 
iL 








Head your herd with a soa of 


King Lunde Pontiac Korndyke 





Ne other son of King of the Pontiacs has a dam with 
great a combined yearly recerd 


We offer one born March 22, — A show bull, for service, % white. His dam 
and her 6nearest dams 2° greater than %! .each. Her sire has 2 30-[b.dam 
also a 30-lb. sister, and her dam’, refi brother has three 30-Ib. daughters. Price $400. 

E. H. KNAPP & SON FABIUS, NEW YORK 


yearly Milk and Batter 




















of 





M, J. 





100 HEAD 
OF FINE GRADE COWS 
bulls, a son of Spring Farm 


4 registered 
and Whites, 2 pranteon of King Segis and © 
grandson S77 te Ponti: 


PECK, Cortland, N. Y. 














King of the Pontiacs 
152 TESTED DAUGHTERS 
If you want to be among the “ Leaders,” 
buy a bull of King of the Pontiacs’ breeding. 
“ Book of Bulls” just edited. Write for it. 
STEVENS BROTHERS COMPANY 
LIVERPOOL, N. Y. 








VANDERKAMP FARMS 


37». Pontiac 418-»Jr.2Segis 


Sire King Pontiac Konigen. Dam daughter of 
Jud: Segis, our senior herd sire, ose first 
eight daughters average over 17 at 2 years 2 months 
old. Born December, 1914. This bull is a beauti- 
ful individual, % white. His dam is one of our 
a prospects Her dam is 6R4, with 

RB. ©. over 27 lbs., and she is sure to increase 
=. record. Write for our unique proposition on 
this bull. F. C. SOULB & SONS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 

















Hinchey Homestead ws Jor Sa 


1 Holstein bull born April 18, 1914. Heng. 

Butter Boy De Kol and out of a s cm » grand- 
daughter of Sir Clyde. This bull is large and growthy, 
color half and half. Write for pedigree and price. 


W. 8. HINCHEY, Box 729. ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


; 4 to quick buyers, for bull calves, 
Special Prices from four to nine months old, 
backed by 30-Ib butter records on both sides 
gree. Veemanm, Lyons, Pontiac and Segis str: 
State about what you wish to pay. Write today. 
IVORY R. 2 STER, Owego, N. Y. E. H. FOSTER, 
Barton, N. Address correspondence to Barton, N. Y. 











Milanhurst Farms) 


Offers 6 Holstein heifer calves, grand- 
daughters of King of the Pontiacs, nicely 
marked, good individuals, dams sired by 
one of the best sons of Pontiac Korn- 
dyke ELSBREE BROS., Milan, Pa. 


FOR SALE 


Bull born Oct. 29, 1013, grandson of De Kol Burke 
and King Pontiac Champion, % black, large, growthy 
bull FP. H. LATIMER, - ARKPORT. N. Y. 


; H Offers H. F. bull, 
Riverside Stock Farm 2%" ¥7:.°"% 
1915. A nice, straight calf. Sire, King me Ponties Boon 
Lilith, @ son of K King of the Pontiacs. with a 30-Ib. 
dam, Dam 24-lb. daughter of Aaggie Cornucopia Jo- 
hanna a Price $75 if taken soon. First check gets 
him. A. W. RROWN & SONS. West Winfield. N Y. 











Foles Holsteins m fornlens cattiovall it regia: 
fon tie a rows Hin up, = Suen te ‘produce ‘polled 


MADISON CO. 


HOLSTEINS 


50 need t at size, = = 
freshen in . Sept., Pa also 

carload of spell and rt. 7 All tu- 

berculin tested. If in the market for stock. 

write or come and see this lot. 

F. J. HOWARD - BOUCKVILLE, N. Y. 














heifer calves, 2 to 8 
months old, $1500. 5 reg. bulls, 
2 to 8 months old. $35 to $100 
each. 1 carload of registered cows 
at farmers’ prices. 1 carload of 
grade yearlings and 2-year-oids, 
$40 each. rade $60 up. 
% Holstein heifer and bull calves 


SPOT FARM 16 ree 
Holsteins 





-. each. Express paid in lots 
REAGAN BRos., 
TULLY, °* 





SPRINGDALE FARMS | 





8. Geo. K. Stevenson & Sons, Waverly.Pa - 


the best place to buy 


Grade Holsteins 


150 head of extra well-bred cows setved to freshen in 
Aug.. Sept.. Oct. and Nov. All large and heavy 
milkers. 

100 fancy two-year-old heifers, all served to reg. bulls. 

A few young reg. Holstein bulls. 

F. P. SAUNDERS & SON. -  & A 


East River Grade 
Holsteins for Sale 


100 extra high-grade Holstein cows 
served to come fresh in Aug., Sept. and 
Oct. Served to reg. bulls They are milk- 
ing good now. Come and see them milked. 
Reg. bulls ready for use. Bell phone 14F5. 
John B. Webster. Dept. O, Cortland, N.Y. 


CORTLAND, 








Holstein Bull 


Son of King Quality, from an A. daughter of 
King Walker. ready for service. > . quick sale, 


$125. First check gets him 
J. A. STANTON & SON, NEW WOODSTOCK, N. Y. 


Registered Holsteins 249 S52 sivea 





0. cows. Sired 
den Segis De Kol Korndyke whose dam, sire’s 
 & ote average 35.91 Ibs. butter 


in seven days. 
CENTRE "VALLEY. PA 


» ‘olstein service bull, price $90; 
For Sale: a. soot for $50 each and one 


HOME FARM 








Send for photos and breeding. Write your. 
Fn B IDEAL pant : Brown Bros... St. 
Lawrence Uo., Canton, N. 


SALE_$75 


A fine young Pao a an: le Dam 
20 "Nas. 3 yrs, 47 tbs. io 


e in 30 Her sire's 

Gam, Oskland V: 66 ba & daughi 
@ vy leche 2d. a 31.24. Sired by King Veeman 
id, a son of King Segis Pontiac 
Alcartra, and from Veeman 


seven 30 | Write soon and 
ect a bull from a herd that making good the year 
aroand. 
DAVIS & ADAMS 
Munnaville Madisoa Co., N. Y. 





$150—H.-F. Bull For Sale—$150 


Fits individual, well grown, 
. Sire, Putchiand 
75 per cent same 
De Kot 24 %7.207 ths. 
Dbekerk. 20.045 ibs. but- 
a three- year-old “aug! iter of Tidy abbekerk 
27770, seven ponads butter 
in 7 days. 


aughters above 30 
FRED A. BLEWER.. OWEGO, N.Y 
. 

Country Life Farm 
Offers Holstein bull. born Nov 29. i914 Sired by 
Aaggie Comunente Johanna Lad 8th. whose dam has 

& record of bs. butter and 747 -~* 7 
oape and 104° 


21 mi'k in 7 
Ibs. milk in one day The dam of 


this bull is a grenddaughter of Pontiac Kerndrke and 
has a record of .80 Ibs. butter in 7 days. The 
of 23.88 Ibs. butter in 7 days. 


backing. it will be a lucky man that gets this buil 
at the price, $75. with all papers. 
H. H. WHEELER, WEST WINFIELD, N. Y. 


600 COWS 


Coming fresh in next three months, These 
cows are mostly high-grade Polstcins, 
young, in fine condition and large pro- 
ducers, and will be sold at reasonable 
prices. Tuberculin tested if desired. 
W. H. WICKHAM, MIDDLETOWN, 








N.Y. 





Let me sell you a 
Registe ed Bull Calf 


3 mos. old, over half white, nicely marked, 
well bred and a-fine individual for only $40. 


Seiews sis J. A. Leach, Cortland, N.Y 
LAKESIDE HERD 


Offers beautiful yearling bull; State Fair prize winner; 
¥ and Blanche Lyons Netherland, 
ar. gr. son of A. & G. Inka Mckinley; dem a er. 
daughter of sine 8 Segis Pontiac, gr. gr. daughter of 
fue —_—. Kol 2d =e A of the Pontiacs. 
dam brother $50,000 bull and 
$20,000 bull calf. * Price very Pom 
E. A. POWELL, 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N. Y. 


Register of Merit Jerseys 


Bull aud heifer calves by Golden Fern’s son, sire of 
ten heifers whose records average over 500 pounds. 
Every cow in herd in Register of Merit. Good Berk- 
shires, all ages, ready for shipment. 


PENHURST FARM, Narberth, Pa. 















Heart’s Delight Farm 


DORSETS AND | 
SOUTH DOWNS 


Yearling and Ram Lambs 


Can also furnish entire show flocks 
of either breed to win in stroagest 
competition. 


W. H. MINER, Chazy, N. Y. : 


Pinehurst Shropshires 


We are offering very choice Bwes and 

Rams for foundation stock, also fitted 

flocks for State Fairs—it pays to buy 

the best. Send for catalogue. 

HENRY L. WARDWELL. 
Springfield Center, N. V 


SWINE BREEDERS 


| Large Berkshires 


AT HIGHWOOD 

A bear sold by us t F. A. Noteware, Spokane. © 
Wash, weighed 975 pounds. under two years of : 
age. A yearling boar we sold Thomas W. Law — 
son. weighed 745 pounds, im breeding condition © 

Young boars and boar pigs of similar breerti. 
for sale at reasonable prices. 
H. (. & H. B. HARPENDING, PUCNORK, N.Y 


Ue 





Rox 18 











ennnne vabusnananenens sees 








Delchesters Berkshire 


Our Berkvhires are of the large protific 
type. We are offering boars and gilts 
not akin, from fall of 1914 litters. Also 
booking orders for spring. pigs. Trios 
a specialty. 


DELCHESTER FARMS 
Newtown Square - Peansytvania 





BERKSH!RES—We have for sale a number of young 
pigs. price $25 trio. unrelated. Also 20 head of yours, 
service boars, splendid individuals from $25 wu» 
Chotera inmuned. Breeding. individuality and tye 
cannot be beaten. (Comprising the blood of Champico- 
Rival Masterpicce, Longfellow. Berryvton Duke, anc! 
Trueworth. EI «TON r ARAL 3 


Meadowview Ber delete 


are ‘large Berkelrires. 159 for sale. Write your wani« 
today. VALLIE HAWKINS, FAWN GROVE, PA 


BERKSHIRES 


Pair pigs. unrelated, psa trio pigs, warstated a fia 
eight weeks old. high-ol breeding. (TH-D. 
FARMS CO, Inc, Phelps Side, Bimgantaeva. 








FOR SALE 


8 head registered” Holstein heifers, 3 from a 17% Ib 
sire. 1 from a 25 lb sire. 1 2-yr-old ready to 


* wre a to . a 4 a 2 — 1 
heifer from produc: good 
straight. nicely marked individuals. , = $900 


R. A. DAVIS, BE No 2, 


Dairymen—Improve Your Herd 


BULLS stx to ten months old. light in color, straight, 


BALLSTON SPA, N. ¥. 





taken at once. This is less than half their value. 
We are short of stable room. Who is the lucky man? 
Cc. L. Banks & Sen. Locus Stock Farm. New Berlin.N.Y¥. 


For Sale 250 Head 


Consisting of 100 head high-grade Holstein heifers 
from 1 to 3 years old, 20 due in 30 to 60 days, and 
100 good, young cows fresh and close springers. Price 
right. And 30 head of regist cows and heifers and 
20 bulls; 15 ready for service at discount prices 


J. BR. FROST ° - MUNNSVILLE, N. ¥. 


$100 Buys heifer calf 
three months old 
$150 Buys heifer six months old ; 20-Ib. dam ; 
i sister to 30-Ib. jr. 4 year old. 
Bulls Grendsons, King of the Pontiacs 
tested dams, $100 to $150. 
Address, W. H. MACE, CORTLAND, N. Y. 























SHELDON FARM 


Registered Duroe Pigs of Both Sexes. Bred Sows, Ser- 
vice Boars. Best of breedine. C.B.Barnes.Oxford.N.Y. 


A. R. O. Holstein Bull Calves 


Big producing dams. $35.00 and up. 
HENRY K. JARVIS, WEEDSPORT. N. Y. 


Holstein Bull Calves 


The best breeding at farmers’ prices. 
JOHN C. CAMPBELL, B. F. D., Binghamton, N. Y. 


SHEEP BREEDERS 


Discriminating Buyers 
Satisfied 


kshires; all fashionable 
Orders for export 














with ‘“‘Woodrow” Ber 

families; ——- amy "individuals. 
given especial care. 
A. A. BUCKLEY, 


The Fillmore Farms 


are offering from their noted Horned Dorset Flock, 
fitted show flocks. If interested. write 


Cc. T. BRETTELL. Mer.. BENNINGTON. VERMONT 


“Woodrow.”” BROAD AXE, PA. 








We have some very 
Shropshire Sheen Mo. sen 
wooled yearl of both sexes and the best breeding 


Bell Tel. BAST VIEW FARM 


BERKSHIRES 


W. W. STEWART LINWOOD, N. Y 


Berkshire S 


open gilt ; choicest 





i | for the next thirty days 
gv ant: of bred cows, one 
my March pi trios a o_ 

Sire and dams ali prize winners, some defeated 
H. 8. TILBURY, Rt. 2. Owego (Tioga oe. N. ¥ 


15 CHOICD BERKSHIRE PIGS sired by Prides Hope 
ful 167999, a grandson of Musterpiece 77000, and 
from dams of equal breeding $12.50 each. Registerod 
crated and express paid. Suitisfaction guaranteed 

ide Home Farm, J. Will Mayes, Prop.. Howard, Pa 


Championship Blood Predominates 
Rapid maturity and prolificecy have been requisite 
factors in the development of 

The Fairview Farm Berkshire Herd 
We have .- splendid fali 1914 boars 
and mated trios of spring pigs to offer at 
FAIRVIEW ‘FARM, 
R. L. Pike, Proprietor BR F. D. No. 2 


POLAND-CHINAS 


Boars ready for service, bred sows and es pigs. 
almost all s ba - sired by our champion boar 
Cc. M. & F. A. BEATTY ORIENT, OH110 














POLAND CHINAS 
Large type toppy March pigs, service boars, bred sowa, 
with blood im them that has won champion ribbons 
E. . BROKAW, No. 2, FLUSHING, OHIO 


POLAND-CHINAS pL et 


life. The kind you want. Sows wret, O4 Boar 
and ri for sale. Pairs not =>. 
G. 8. ALL, - FARMDALE. * OHIO 


REGISTERED init ols, toe strain 








prices right. A few fall sows bred to farrow 
August. Now booking orders for — pigs. 
EUGENE P. ROGERS, YVILLE, W. ¥. 





BLUE RIBBON HERD 


Large Yorkshire Swine 
WM. BAHE & SON, Onondaga Hill, N. ¥ 


200 spring pigs of March and April far- 
Durocs row. Bred from our large shew and breed 
ing boars. 





Ready to ship at once Gilts and sows 
bred for fall farrow. Prices reasonable 
Cc. J. McLAUGHLIN & CO. Pleasantville, 0 


High-class Jerseys and Berkshires. We havea both for 
sale, either sex, all ages. Let us start you right, 
- you a herd sire to improve your herd. Write, of 

better, come and see our herds. 
HOOD FARM. 


WOODLAND DAIRY FARM 
CHOICE + PIGS 
Both. sexes—Best of Prices Reasonabtie. 
Ww. E BOWEN. R. Dp. » 1 SYRACUSE, WN. ¥ 


AUCTIONEERS 


LEARN AUCTIONEERING 





g 














for sale. ali | registete 1, .. Write, for; newes. ) ) 
ARTHUR 8S. DAVIS, CHILI STATION, N. ¥. 
























































































































































































_The Cheery Heart 


ARTHUR. WALLACE PEACH 


: A a heart a-singing, 

, gh skies be ween or gray; 
+ It's only. when the heart-is glad 

‘5 That joy makes bright each day. 


_ Bech path must have an ending, 
And’ each oné ends with cheer, 
If we with merry hearts go on 
‘Content from year to year. 


The -world outside. can’t. fashion 
oe '. The inner ‘gay or sad, 
~ But truly does the inner make 
“The outer gray or glad. 


So keep. your heart a-singing, 


oe nds.and happiness 
eep close sto. hearts of song! 


A Vegetable Party 
‘ MARGARET P, BOYLE 


The invitations for this party may 
hhave a picture’ of a vegetable cut 
from .a seed catalog and pasted on the 
upper. right-hand:corner.. Or if pre- 
ferred, the invitations..may each .be 
cut in the shape of a different kind 
of vegetable, and the words written 
thereon. The house should be freely 
decorated with leaves as well as with 
the products of the garden, cornstalks, 
fruits with their foliage, and the 
bright flowers. 

hen ready to begin the entertain- 
ment of the afternoon the hostess 
should pass little books decorated with 
‘pictures of farm products and con- 
a. taining the following numbered ques- 
Be gat 
The vegetable Pharaoh saw in a 
What. veges 


, letters of the alphabet? 
. What vegetable would be bad in a 





arciam 
is composed of 


vegetable could play the 
5. What vegetable 
frozen water? 

6. What vegetable is a barnyard prod- 
uct and a vegetable growth? 

7. What.vegetable is the employment 
of some women and the dread of all? 

8. What vegetable brings water and is 
a relative? 

9. What vegetable means to draw, a 
narrow bed, and a-kind of tree? 

-10, What vegetable is admired, part 
- ® needle, and to suffocate? 

What vegetable is colored? 

if What vegetable is a kind of court? 

13. What vegetable asks permission? 

14, What vegetable is a burden and 


is a_ letter and 


15. What vegetable does one like in- 
16, What vegetable is often wasted? 


17. What vegetable is wise? 
18. What vegetable is filled with 
: money? 
- ‘ : What vegetable is-a vehicle and 
: o 





20. What yegetable. is a foreign city 
w? 


Answers to Questions 
1, Cor 2, Peas. 3. Leeks. 4. Beets. 
5. Rice. 6. Egg plant. . 7. Spin-ach. 
8. Pump-kin. 9. Suc-cot-ash, 10. Art- 
" i-choke. 11. Radish. 12. Squash. 
‘ 18. Let-tuce. .14. Car-rots. 15. Celery. 
.16. Thyme. 17. Sage. .-18. Mint. 19. 


Cabb-age. 20. Brussels sprouts. 

When all have written the answers 
“the uostess collects the- little: books, 
makes out the scores and awards the 
prizes to the successful guessers, Some 
of the fine vegetable. products of the 
garden would be amusing and accept- 
able gifts. Or one of the many books 
on gardening might gh helpful. 

Apother game whi& will prove less 
of a mental tax is to have two large 
a: one empty, and the other filled 

‘beans at opposite ends of the 

cial Let each player in turn thrust 
a hand palm downward into this 
bowl, and see how many beans can be 
successfully carried on the back of 
the hand, across the room, and emp- 
tied into the other bowl. The suc- 
. eessful contestant in this feat is also 
awarded ‘a prize. 
_-* The refreshments may be served on 
iy the little tables where the guests have 
*- been playing and-may consist of sand- 
wiches, salad, cake and coffee, Ice 
cream may be added if preferred. 


~ Successful Community Club 


ORPHA F, WREN 

Some place to go at last! That was 
ae ‘one of the chief reasons the men and 
' boys in and near Cooksville, Ill, were 

: usiastic at a banquet held last fall 
the press of forming a com- 
munity club. This was the outgrowth 
‘a sentiment that the three churches 
4 the town should stop pulling in 
ent directions,“and unite on com- 
‘mon ground for the upbuilding of a 
“better community,’ both socially and 


itt gene 

et e work has now been under way 

seven months. It is supported 

tire by .voluntary subscriptions 
n 1 the business men and farmers, 
















ie a Though - the tune may not-be strong, 


A- room was rented. last fall and fitted 
games. of 
various kinds and reading matter sup- 
plied by the patrons, this mostly con- 
sisting of standard.magazines: A mo- 
tion picture machine costing $200 was 
purchased, and each Saturday nighta 
show is put on in the town hail, for 
which ten cents admission is charged. 
of these. shows which the 


with good lights, chairs, 


At one 
writer attended there were 250 people, 


of course when the weather is unfa- 
vorable not nearly as many attend. 
The films show educational topics as 
well as good drama and.clean comedy. 
The. show is sélf-supporting, but no 
One of the three ministers us- 
ually operates the machine, and an 
a member of one of 
furnishes music. far 
petter- than is usually heard in a city 


more. 


unpaid pianist, 
the . .churches, 


show. 


At first.-the community room was 
opened only two afternoons each week 


Eiseoualog ‘ite tetendled io. the mind, as whetting is to the scythe, to sharpen the edge of it, which otherwise would grow dull and 
BlesielHe, therefore, that spends his whole time in recreation, is ever whetting, never mowing; his grass may grow and 
his steed starve: as, contrarily,-he that always toils and never recreates, is ever mowing, never whetting ” 


work has done much for Cooksville in 
bringing about a spirit of co-operation 
As it becomes 
better understood and supported -its 
usefulness and advantages will broad- 
nearest city is 18 miles 
very 


and good fellowship. 


en. The 
and train facilities are 
poor, especially during the’ winter, so 
that wholesome recreation in Cooks- 


ville is desirable, even more than in 
some other villages; and this need -is 
met to a considerable extent by the 


community club, 





Two Games for Boys 


BucKS THE~INDIAN—The captains 
are chosen; and each captain then 
chooses alternately the remaining 
company. until two long lines are 
formed. They face each other, holding 
hands tightly. One captain calls the 
name of one of his strongest boys, 
and this boy runs and hurls himself 





mn 














Strike Two and Three on Bases 


and every evening, but so many men 
and boys expressed a wish that it were 
available every-afternoon that this has 
now been the rule for some _ time, 
Sometimes as many. es men are in 
the room during one day, but during 
the busy season on-the farms this is, 


of course, considerably tess. A social 
for everyone, old and young, in the 
community .is. held in -the reading 


room once a month, 

As a result of the community spirit 
and conscience awakened through this: 
work, bible-classés from the three 
churches presented a most drastic san- 
itary ordinance-to:the village council, 
which. was: passed, providing for the 
proper. cleaning and maintaining of 
alleys, ‘barns, outhouses, fly and dis- 
ease prevention, etc. 

When .the community work was 
launched the idea of the three pastors 
and many laymen was to federate the 
churches, making one strongly united 
congregation capable of carrying for- 
ward social and religious: work' much 
more advantageously than then pos- 
sible. This isan indication of the 
progressive spirit in the commuunity, 
as federation of churches, especially 
of different denominations, is rather a 
radical step to be taken anywhere. 
The idea at first met with considerable 
opposition from older members of the 
separate churches, but this is grad- 
ually. being overcome, and the point 
will no doubt be carried in the near 
future. 

Taken ‘as a whole, this community 


between two boys of the opposing 
side. If he succeeds in breaking 
through, he. takes back with him to 
his own side all the boys on the line 
below the place he broke through. If 
he is successful, he must join the ene- 
my’s side. This is kept up, each side 
taking a turn until all the boys are 
on one side; the captain included. 
The strongest boys should be sta- 
tioned near the top of the_ line, near 
the captain, and stratagem is~ shown 
in trying to catch the strong boys off 
their guard by pretending ito tackle 
the boys at the bottom of the line. 
HOLe RBALL—As many holes as there 
are players-are made in ‘the ground, 
in a straight line, one «beyond ‘the 
other, about three feet apart. Each 
player has a number corresponding to 
a hole. About 10 feet from the first 
hole is drawn a line facing it. On 
this the first player stands, in line 
with the holes, ‘and-tries to throw..a 
ball.into.one of them. If the ball 
falls into the fifth hole, he scores five, 
and the player who is No 5 takes his 
place on the line and pitches the ball. 
A score limit of 25 or 0 is made, and 
= one who obtains that amount first 
ns, 





Probably a Poor Thrower 

*Did you kill: the moths with the 
moth balls‘ I recommended?” asked 
the druggist. 

“No, I didn’t!” said the customer 
truculently; “Isat up all night and 
didn’t*hit a ‘single moth.” 

eaAbiictt Pear at a oa 





‘Jill at Play 
EK, a, KAUFFMAN 


My duties as a farmer’s wife do not 
always. keep my time fully occupied: 
so, when a chance came for me to 
take subscriptions for a Magazine 
two years ago, I took up the work and 
was surprised to find how well I suc. 
ceeded. I secured as a premium 4 
kodak, and ‘with it came a small jjox 
of supplies, enough to make a dozen 


pictures; the latter said. I eagerjy 
read the book of instructions, py 
lacked courage to try the’ work 


alone. As many as.a dozen times } 
read the book, evenings after the 
day’s -work was -doné, but my cour: ige 
never seemed to increase. At last, | 
decided to sell my camera if I coulda 
find. a boy who. waned one. 

About the first of July, a young 
couple from the city rented an old 
farmhouse near us.for the summer 
They seemed. daft about the country, 
were always raving about the won. 
@erful scenery, fresh air and fine 
water, and the freedom from noise 
dust and cares of the city. I had aj- 
ways thought that, if anyone wanted 
to.double their-cares and worries, the 
shortest cut was-to go farming, with 
its-hard work and small cash returns, 
But ‘1is young couple were looking 
for a place to buy, and would never 


be happy, they said, till they could 
quit. city life. 
One day, when they came to our 


house for buttermilk and staid to 
visit a while,. the young wife said 
she was sorry they had left their 
camera at home, they had no idea 
they.were coming to such a beautiful 
region. I asked her if she would 
care to take ‘mine; and she ex- 
claimed: “Oh, have you a camera? 
Isn’t it .great fun to take pictures! 
Do you do your own developing?” 

I told them my experience and they 
offered to show me how to také pic- 
tures and finish them. I was de- 
lighted, and so were they! -I1 rigged 
up a small dark room and we. bought 
chemicals at the village that very 
afternoon. The next day was cloudy, 
but on the following morning out 
came the sun, gloriously bright. 

First, we took a snapshot of our 
old dog, Towser, sitting on the horse 
block, looking as if he’d been caught 
stealing chickens! Next, we took a 
picture of Tabby; the cat. I’ve ai- 
ways-wished we had a picture of h¢« 
but. never said anything about 
because I was afraid John woul 
Jaugh at me. Then they took a p 
ture. of me,. feeding two or three 
hundred chickens. 

Next, they said: ‘‘Now, let’s go and 
take a snapshot of that beautiful 
glen.” Glen? I couldn’t think what 
they meant, but I kept quiet and 
went along with them, to learn all I! 
could about picture-taking. Fancy! 
They meant the gully down back of 
our house! I never saw anything 
“beautiful” about that—full of: water 
and weeds! But what a. pretty pic- 
ture it made! I just began to realize 


the -meaning of ‘al« their remarks 
about pretty scenery; I must have 
been going around with my eyes 


shut all these years,—but I’m thank- 
ful these people came along in time 
to open them! 

Well, I had no idea it was such 
fascinating work to take pietures! 
I got as-excited as:a child: over. that 
developing! . The films looked queer 
when they were done=I couldn’t sce 
that they were coming out right side 
around, but when they~ were printed 
and finished they were’ all right, and 
I could hardly realize that they were 
taken. by my own camera, which | 
had so nearly sold for -haif what it 
was worth. Neither had*I dreamed 
that -there were so many beautiful 
places in a radius of a few miles of 
our farm: 

The young couple were delighted 
to have about four dozen’ pictures to 
take back to the city with them, and 
they insisted upon paying me for 
them—just. what the materials cost, 
they said—though I felt that their 
showing me how to use the camera 
more than paid it all. 

Following a suggestion of theirs, I 
began taking all sorts of views and 
making’ booklets. Among the board- 
ers at’ the Lake, a mile from our 
home, I took orders. last summer for 
a dozen of these books, and next 
summer I am. going -to branch out 
and take’ pictures of speoial picnic 
parties. - As each of.these»books costs 
me exactly one-half of what the 
purchasers consider a perfectly fair 
price, my profits are large, you see. 

What about. my time, do I hear 
you ask? In. this innecent and rot 
unprofitable d version I -have not 
wasted any t'me, nor have I neg- 
touted any necessary. work, It has 
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ye rto wu 
me hithe the monot- 


nature. “ 
daily routine; while every- 
 # “ ‘ t “all work and no 


kes Jack a dull boy,” many 
play ot seem to realize that absence 
of play is every bit as bad for Jill as 


for Jack. 


Preparing for Summer Boarders 
HELEN WHITE 

Much has been written pro and con 
upon the subject of summer boarders. 
But there are so many phases of the 
subject, so many causes of success 
and failure, that 1 venture to offer a 
pit of personal experience, hoping it 
may help someone. 

Some years ago we came into the 
ssession of a typical New England 
farm. The land was good; there were 
peautiful shade trees; the house was 
somewhat out of repair; but of good 
size, with good carriage house and 
barn. ae 

Here was a place of great possibili- 
ties, but money was needed on every 
hand, and we decided to take a few 
paying guests to help defray expenses, 
We were fortunate in having a num- 
per of friends in the nearest large 
city, some 40 miles away. We 
wrote to a few of these, asking them 
to circulate the notice of our plan 
and terms. We then began a thor- 
ough housecleaning, including the 
papering of a few rooms with cheap 
but attractive paper. Many of the 
floors were of smooth, broad boards, 
put unfinished otherwise, These we 
painted in appropriate colors. The 
parlor, chambers and front hall were 
painted a light olive green, dining 
room light yellow, and kitchen the 
yellow of our grandmothers’ kitchens. 
Most of the inside woodwork was 
painted white. The outside was 
freshened by a coat of white lead and 
oil and the blinds painted dark green. 
The work of papering and paiating 
was done by members of the family 
to save cost of labor. 

Two fireplaces that had been closed 
for years were opened up and fitted 
with old-fashioned andirons, and the 
rooms at once assumed a most cdzy 
and hospitable air. 

The sink drainage, which had been 
allowed to remain beneath the 
kitchen windows, was carried by a 
sewer pipe to a cesspool behind the 
barn. The toilet was a dilapidated 
jlean-to, adjoining the shed. This 
was torn down and rebuilt within the 
shed and furnished with an carth 
closet, which could be emptied each 
week. To meet the needs of a 
larger family we bought a few rugs, 
a supply of table and bed linen, some 
piazza chairs, pillow covers of bright 
cretonne and red percale, and a terit 
for outdoor sleeping for those ~vho 
should desire it. A large vegetable 
garden was planted, the strawberry 
bed cared for, and thus prepared we 
hopefully awaited our guests. 


Where It Is Good-to Be Sixty 


FRANK R. ARNOLD 


If you don’t happen to-tive in south- 
ern Idaho. or northern Utah you 
probably have never heard of the 
Malad valley and do not know the 
two little villages of St John and Elk- 
born which have a feature of com- 
munity life well worthy of imitation 
all over the United States. These two 
villages form one school district and 
once a year all the inhabitants hold 
a reunion for the old people and pre- 
sent a rocking chair to every man or 
woman who has attained the ripe age 
of sixty during the preceding year. 
Seven years ago, when the custom 
started, the rocking chair age was 
fixed at seventy, but the recipients 
found that threescore years and ten 
left them but little time to enjoy their 
chairs, and so the age limit was 
shifted to 65 and then to 60. 

This seems an early age to be re- 
tired from active life and join the 
rocking chair class, but the men and 
women who are in their sixties today 
were the pioneers of the seventies and 
eighties and the hardships of pioneer 





po 





life make old bones-early. The west- 
erner of 60 who has built up the 
country looks as old as the easterner 
of 70 whose life has been passed in 
comparative luxury 

The annual reunion of the old peo- 
ple is held in February, “before the 


big mud begins,” as they say locally. 
It is a time of relative leisure on the 
ranches and the roads, hard packed 
with snow, make easy sledding. The 
meeting is held in the new school- 
house, which has an amusement hall 
with a little stage for just such com- 
munity gatherings. The people of the 
district are mainly clannish Welsh of 
Mormon descent Many of them ad- 
mit that they are rather “careless of 
religion,” but they have all kept the 
Mormon habit of respett for the aged 
and of opening and closing every 
gathering with prayer, whether it is 
a dance, a farmers’ institute, or an 
old people’s reunion. On old folks 


day, however, there are no distinctions 
of race, religion or pocketbook. The 
whole community has contributed to 
the expenses of the day, and the only 
aristocracy is that of age. Each fam- 
ily contributes about. 50 cents, as well 
as supplies for the big dinner, and 


« i “_ 


The good time begins about ten, 
though the big crowd doesn’t get there 
until the afternoon. First comes a 
program of speeches, songs and music 
from the local brass band. At two 
a big dinner is served, for which all 
have provided something. The old 
people are served first, and it is a 
royal gorge, of ham, chicken salads, 
pies, cakes, jellies and pickles with 
homely bread and potatoes for sub- 
stantial strata. Then after all are 
fed comes the presentation of the 
chairs. These are arranged in a row 
on the stage. Behind them stand the 
old people who have had their chairs 
in past years. A little child, usually 
a grandchild, goes to each one of the 
year’s crop of sixty-year-olds, leads 
him by the hand up to the stage und 
invites him to sit in one of the chairs. 
It is a pretty sight and you involun- 
tarily think of the verse, “that a lit- 
tle child shall lead them.” 

Then the master of ceremonies 
makes a short speech of presentation 
to each one, and while the happy 
recipients are taking their first rock 
the little children go about among the 
older people who have been rocking 
for one or more years and give each 
some small gift. The men usually 
have a necktie and the women a 
little woolen shawl or a handkerchief. 
The rocking chairs cost about six 
dollars each. One man who was soon 
to move away and didn’t want the 
bother of taking his chair with him, 
received in its place $6.50. 

The afternoon concludes with send- 
ing dinner, badges and. presents to 
such old people as have not been able 
to get out to the reunion and with ap- 
pointing an executive committee of 
five for the next year’s reunion. These 
five have full charge of the affair and 
appoint other committees, the most 
important of which are those which 
arrange for the program, the dinner 
and the finances of the day. 

Supper is served from the remnants 
of dinner, which are much more 
abundant than the parabolic twelve 
baskets, and the day ends with danc- 
ing, which is kept up until the small 
hours. In the Malad valley they know 
no tangoes or hesitations, but they 
love passionately the old quadrilles, 
waltzes and two steps and some of 
the old Welshmen like to show the 
rising generation what step dancing is. 
Each dances in turn and has the floor 
all to himself. When he is through 
he tells the young people that nowa- 
days dancers in a dance hall look like 
cattle in a corral, there is so little 
rhythm and beauty in modern dance 
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movements. It is 2 long day but a 
hap: one forthe old people. For 

after you can recognize the 
recipients of rockers by the calm joy 
that radiates from their faces. They 
have had the baptism of honorable 
old age. They have been initiated into 
the ranks of those whose wisdom and 
experience are great but whose bodily 
strength is beginning to lessen. Hence- 
forth they are among the elect of 
the village, and the children who have 
done them honor surely deserve long 
days in the land and a prosperity that 
shall allow them to buy more and 
more comfortable rockers each year 
for the men and women who stand on 
the threshold of old age. 


Play on Rural School Grounds 
[From Page 3.] 

sist of, and that the sand-pit, the sce- 
saw and swings were just as necessary 
for the rural primary child as the 
dumbbell and the baseball were for 
the rural high school boy; that neither 
should the girls be forgotten, and 
that folk dancing and brilliant pag- 
eants paved the way for greater things, 
to improve that girl morally, physi- 
cally and mentally. 





His first great movement was to 
award diplomas to certain teachers 
who during the year would be able 


to show by answering a list of ques- 
tions in regard to their schoolrooms 
and school grounds just what had 
been done. Such reports had to show 
that the school ground was of regu- 
lation size, that it was sanitary, that 
it was equipped with play apparatus 
to play modern games and further, 
that the teacher was also able to 
guide plays correctly and pose, not 
only in name, but in fact, as a play 
director. 

This movement was started about 
five years ago and today over half 
of the 350 one-room rural schools 
have school yards with half-acre plots, 
and school boards are constantly 
planning new school grounds and new 
schoo! buildings. During the last two 
years three of the most modern one- 
room school buildings to be found 
in the state were erected. 


The School Children’s League 


A county school athletic league was 
organized, and the 568 school-teachers 
are members, as well as thousands of 
school boys and girls. Annually, circu- 
lar letters are mailed to all of the 
members of this league, and with such 
letters go pamphlets that explain how 
to play such games as prisoner’s base, 
captain’s ball, catching the snake’s 
tail, just as minutely as it demon- 

















What Has Each One Just Said ? 


In this interesting illustration the artist 
The son graduated from the 


typical American farm home. 


tural college a year ago, and the daughter last month. 


has caught 2 scene in a 
agricul- 
Family mat- 


ters have reached a crisis and the father. is anxious to adopt the best 


course for all concerned. 


They 2ll have been discussing it. 


Now the 


question is, what has each of the four just said? Look at the picture, 
read their minds, then write, each in a separate paragraph, what you 


think father, mother, daughter and son have said. 
Write on only one side of the sheet, sign full 


e the four paragraphs. 


name and postoffice address, and send at 
American Agriculturist, 315 Fourth Ave.,.New York City. 
for the reply which in the judgment of the editors 


will be paid 


Put a title over 


Family Editor, 
Ten dollars 


once to 


best expresses the last remark uttered by each of these four people; 


second prize $5, third $4, fourth $3. 
Fifty cents will be paid; for any r 


three prizes of $1 each, total $25. 
Judged available for publication 


epl 
in our columns through failing to win a prize. 












strates how to correctly coneuct a 
football, basket-ball or baseball 
game. To each teacher was given ». 
sufficient number of entrance blanks 
competition scoring cards, and record 
slips. At the end of the school term 
every teacher had to make a minute 
report to the superintendent as to 
the play work going on during the 
term on his grounds: There was no 
excuse for the teacher to refuse, on 
the ground that he did not knew how 
to organize a school on scientific play 
principles. Prof Rapp had provided 
for just this occasion by his score of 
traveling libraries, which go to and 
fro, from one school to another 
each term, and which contain vol- 
umes treating on play work and rural 
education, and which cannot help but 
improve the teacher in every respect. 

At the end of the second year it 
was apparent that each rural school 
had a playground organization. In 
some there were a number of sub- 
organizations, classed according to the 


age of the pupils, the division being 
made at the age of 12 years, so there 
were senior and junior clubs, as well 
as boys’ and girls’ clubs, and each 
played games best adapted to their 
physical condition and abilities. 


Each teacher is compelled to be the 
play director and has to take an 
active part in the majority of the 
games played during recess hours. At 
the end of the term a detailed report 
is made out, which shows the names 
of all play participants, the weight 
of the pupils, their rank as players 
in the more strenuous games, like 
basket~ball, baseball, football, relay, 
races, dashes, broad and high jumping 
and chinning. 

Each township organized joint or- 
ganizations and held an annual pre- 
liminary play picnic and field day. 
To those events all the schools in 
the district send their best athletes 
and their best players. Contests were 
held and the winners were the ones 
chosen to take part in the annual 
county-play picnic and field day, 
which usually is held every year close 
to the second Saturday in May. The 
trustees of the state normal school 
at Kutztown provide their campus for 
the rural school children, and 
the fair association grants them the 
free use of the fair grounds, where 
the boys hold their relay races and 
dashes. The greater majority of the 
20,000 school children come to this 
annual event, and bring their parents 
and friends along, so the gathering 
resembles a county fair, with noth- 
ing missing but the race horses and 
the exhibits. 

The boys and girls who were chosen 
at the preliminary play contests again 
enter into a still closer competition 
to win the county prizes, which con- 
sist of medals, pennants and loving 


cups. These are awarded to schools 
as a body, which make the most 
points in the athletic contests, and 


also to individuals for their strenuous 
undertakings. Committees of teachers 
are in charge and the most accurate 
records are kept, and who wins gets 
there, not through favoritism, but 
with grit and determination and by 
honest endeavor. 

At those annual events Prof Rapp 
has always something new, and while 
he believes in play he aiso believes 
there is a time for work, so at those 
gatherings he also tests their mental 


qualifications. At the last event he 
conducted three literary contests; 
one a declamation contest, another 


a spelling bee, and the third an 
arithmetical strife. 

The older boys and gifls were shown 
by drilled students of the Keystone 
state normal school how to conduct a 
pageant, and it is doubtful whether 
there ever was conducted in Penn- 
sylvania a more brilliant and splen- 
didly trained lawn fete than that the 
rural school children witnessed. This 
feature was to inspire the larger 
boys and girls of the rural township 
high schools. It is expected that in 
at least half-a dozen of such schools 


these lawn fetes and pageants will 
be repeated or new ones created, 
based on the one that was shown. 
The boys have the time of their 
school career at these annual events, 


and with the sweat rolling down their 
cheeks, as if they were pitching hay 
on a hot July day, they run over the 


race course, in competition with sev- 
eral hundred other athletes, trying to 
cover the 50, 70, 100, 220 and 440- 
yard dashes at record-breaking speed. 
Representatives of the varivus town- 
ship high schools are in just as close 
a competition to win the relay races, 
and the contests are often so close 
that half a point decides which 
school or which individual wins at 
the finals. 

Four such annual events have 


been held, and while it is character- 
istic in its infancy, it will move on 
until it is heralded all over the coun- 
try, not as one of the pioneer play 
events in eastern Pennsylvania, but 
as the county who believes in moving 
onward in rural play as well as rural 
education, and doing its work at all 
times, better tomorrow than it was 
done yesterday. 





Somethire new—Program for Or- 
ange Judd Week, July 31-August 7, in 
next issue. a 


















































































































































At Major Nesbitt’s—XIX 


PSTAIRS, at once!” com- 
- manded the old gentleman 
quietly. ‘Fetch the brandy. 
2933 Harry. Call Dr Graham; 
_ “he’s somewhere about. Don’t crowd 
“round, please!”’ 
- The room in which I lay,. blinking 
at the morning sunlight, was tle 
’.. -pleasantest place imaginable. The f» 
* was nothing. cramped or ungenerous 
‘about it. The windows were wide and 
’ -high; the four-poster in which I lay 
> was gigantic. verything was white 
“and clean and _éeé£ “restful. I felt 
strangely comfortable. 
“~ «= They had taken me in bgre the 
%, Might before, the Oriental prince and 
' (the young man who could not i nder- 
-* ‘stand, and between them had man- 
> aged to undress me and put me to 
"bed. It was the prince who discov- 
ered that I had a broken arm. They 
told me that Dr Graham would be in 
esently. It may have been Dr 
aham that came in, but he was 
dressed. like a “Pinafore” — sailor. 
None the less, he had a surgical kit 
with him. 
“How’s Mary?” I had demanded of 
him even before he was introduced. 
“The young aor Oh, she’s going 
to be all right after a good rest. 
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Just shaken up. Let’s see the arm.” 
“You’re sure about her?’ ® 
“Sure. Hello! A’ nice, simple 

fracture. Hurts, does it? We'll 


sheot a little hop into it first,” he said 
easily. “Ho, you princeling! Bring 
-a bunch of hot water here.” 
I was getting drowsy before he had 


~ 


finished with the splints, but I still 
Mary in my mind. - 
tm “Go back to her at once!’’ I com- 


manded. 
- “AN right,’ said the man in the 
sailor clothes, with a laugh. 

“Tell her I’m all right.” 

“Oh, she knows that. I’ve already 
: sent word to- her, ‘ Hold still’ with 
~~ . that arm a minute!” 

“Tell her I asked,” 
sleepily. “And then come 
and—” 


“Say, do you think all I’ve got to 
do is to run back and forth from one 
room to the other, telling each of you 
s that the other is all right? She's 
= asked me ten times already, and I’ve 
a told her.’’ The doctor was grinning 
: cheerfully. ‘Told her nine times be- 
fore I even looked at you. She seems 
te have a mania for reiterated in- 
formation.” 

* } smiled foolishly and tried to keep 
my eyes open. z 
. “Thinks you’re some wonder, too, 
he added, as he applied the finishing 
touches to my arm. . ‘Keeps on tell- 
ing that aeroplane yarn. I suppose 

‘ou want to tell it, too. Don’t! It'll 

d you in the nut college-if you 
keep on repeating it. Say, I guess 
that aeroplane was an automobile. 
wasn’t. it?’’ 

“No, it wasn’t,”” I answered resent- 
fully. “Go. and see. for yourself. 
And tell Mary—” 

“I’m going to tell.all the rest of it 
to Sweeney,” Said the doctor, as he 

- pulled the covers up over me. “You 
for the hay, now. And if. that stuff 
Ivgave you doesn’t put you. to. sleep, 
I’m coming in to .chloroform you. 
Good night!” 

“But don’t forget to tell—”’ 

I heard him laugh again as he 
went out the door, his ridiculous 
sailor trousers flapping about his 
ankles. Then I. think I must have 
fallen asleep instantly. 


Doctor Graham 


I had been awake’ perhaps a 
quarter of an hour when the man 
who had set my arm entered the 

' yoom. He was no longer a comic- 
opera jacky. He looked like a regu- 
- lar doctor—a fairly young one, too. 

: “How goes it?” he asked, shaking 


I went on 
back 


' <. hands. 
“How’s Mary?” 


“Grand!” he. answered, laughing. 


»° She’s been down to -breakfast. It’s 
~ ten o’eclock.” 
“>. “Why can’t. I go down?” I de- 


- manded, sitting up. i 

-» ‘He-sent me back on-the pillow with 

a push.. ‘ j f 

“Because you’re busted up and 

y isn’t,”. he answered. ‘“‘Maybe 

let you go down after a while. 
urt?’’ 


“No. Did you tell her—” 
He shoved a thermometer into my 
mouth and laughed at me. 

“Say!” he... exclaimed suddenly. 
“They found the aeroplane, all right! 
‘Sent some men down the road at day- 
ight. I thought sure you were hav- 

i a hop dream last night.” He 
4 d the thermometer and ex- 

ed it. “You’re not playing ac- 
paever iSoutve mot‘emburh troubic 
: ae not rouble 
‘be interesting. But goodness, 
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Maid and a Flying-Machine 
' By EB. J. Rath 


man! You must have had 4 crazy 
night.”’ 
“Did Mary tell you?’’ 


“She’s told almost all of it, I. guess, 


by this time. She certainly does 
recommend you, son. Engaged, I 
suppose ?”’ 


He asked it with good-natured, 
breezy impudence. 
“No,” I answered, 
tor—’”’ 
“Not engaged, eh? Chance for me, 


“But say, doc- 


then. Felieve me, my friend, Mary is 
some girl!”’ 
I-sat up with sudden energy. 
“Now, you look here!” I said 
sharply. “This young lady—’’ 


“Is going to be engaged. ‘All right, 
partner; what you say goes. My 
chance disappears. I weep; I repine; 
I congratulate you. Now, let me tell 
you something about that arm. It’s 
not bad enough to make a: hero out 
of you. It’s scientifically simple. 
It'll be all right and as straight as a 
string after the bone knits. You can 
get up sometime today, if you behave 
yourself and cut out the aviation for 
a_ while, Are you willing to take 
orders ?’”’ 

“Notrouble about the aviation,” I 
answered. “T’ye cut that out for 
good. But, for Heaven’s sake, what 
did we break.in upon last night?” 


Telling Mary 


“Oh, just a little house-party. I 
suppose it dazzled you. Too bad it 
took us so long to wake up! We all 
thought it was Billy Forshew and his 
wife. As a matter of fact, they never 
showed up at all; missed their train.” 

“Where are we?” I demanded. 

At that moment the door opened 


softly, and Mary stepped into the 
room, 
“She'll tell you,” said the doctor, 


rising from my bedside and winking 
at me. “I’ll be back to have another 
look at you this afternoon.”’ 

He walked out, with a friendly 
grin at Mary, and.left us alone. 

She paused half-way across the 
room, looking at me with apprehen- 
sion in her eyes; then she came over 
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The Motley Crowd Closed Around Us Again 


to the bed quickly and bent over me. 
“Hello, Mary!” I said, reaching out 
a hand to her, 
“You’re all right?” she asked anx- 
iously. 


“Fine as a fiddle,” I answered, 


smiling. 
“I was worried,” she. went on 
gravely. “But they wouldn’t allow 


you to be disturbed. 
pain you very much?” 

I shook my head-as I looked up at 
her. She was very fair and sweet, 
and a sunbeam that stole through the 
window was’ making her dark hair 
shine like satin. Her cheeks were 
pale, and there was an anxious look 
about her eyes, but she looked well, 
none the _ less. Her tall, slender 
figure was gowned in a white morn- 
ing dress that made her look like the 
lily ef the garden-party, save for the 
shortness’ of the skirt. The owner o 
the costume that she had borrowed 
was evidently considerably shorter 
than herself, for the skirt, with her 
graceful ankles beneath it, made her 
seem almost like a little girl. She 
flushed faintly as she saw me study- 
ing her. : 

“Doesn’t hurt at all,” I answered, 
after a pause. “Please tell me. where 
we are—if you know.” 

“We're in West Virginia,” she an- 
Swered, seating herself at the side of 
the bed, 

“T didn’t think we’d made that far,” 
I commented. 

“Just’a little way over the line,” 
she went on. “They’ve been down to 
see the aeroplane; its wrecked com- 
pletely, they say. One of the men 
brought back your compass. ‘That’s 
all smashed, too. It’s a pity!” 

“T can build another,” I said care- 
lessly. ‘“‘Put go on.” 

“It was a masquerade we came to,” 
she continued. ‘“There’s a big house- 
party here, it seems; lots of young 
people. They’re out riding to the 
hounds this morning. They couldn’t 
believe, at first, that we were not 
part of the masquerade.” 

“T thought they’d never wake up,” 
I grumbled. 


Does your arm 
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“Oh, but they’re lovely!” she 


ex. 


claimed. “This is Major Nesbitt 

house; he’s some big man in this part 
of the state, I understand. ‘), 
major and his wife are enterta nins 
about twenty young people here. and 


last night there were a lot of the 
neighbors, too. They’re doing every- 
thing in the world for us. Do yoy 
remember the little girl in the Gains. 
borough hat?” > 


I nodded. 

“Thai’s their daughter. She’s 
adorable. I’'m—lI'’m wearing one of 
her dresses.” 

“So I see,” I answered, glancing 


down at. the skirt. 

Mary tucked her feet beneath the 
chair and went on: : 

“Have you told them everything?” 

“Not—everything,” ~ she answered 
slowly; “but a good deal. They think 
it’s romantic.” 

“Well is it?” I asked bluntly. 

“I don’t know. I suppose it 
pends on. the point of view. Major 
Nesbitt is a dear, and so is: Mrs Nes. 


bit. They want us to stay just as 
long as we will. The party has just 
begun. But, of course,’ ‘you can’t 


stay—with that arm.” 

“Oh, I don’t know,” 
trying to move it. 

“It seems queer to -be uninvited 
guests among strangers,” she added. 
“But they really seem to want 
Dan.” 

I liked to hear her call me Dan: I 
lay quiet and closed my eyes, letting 
the word sink in. 

“And, while I can,” she said, her 
voice sinking low, “I want ‘to thank 
you: for all you have done for me: 
to thank you from the bottom of my 
heart.” 

I don’t see what you have to thank 
me for,” I answered, opening my 
eyes and reaching for her hands. 
“What's been accomplished?” 

“T’ve—-I’ve escaped from the spell,” 
she whispered. “It’s all’ past’ now!” 


I answered, 


I found one of her hands and 
held it. 
“Then it has indeed been worth 


while,” I answered. 

For a minute she let me keep her 
cool, slender fingers; then, with 
sudden contraction of her forehead 
and a.sharp intake of her breath 
she drew her hand away and began 
staring out of the sunlit window. It 
was as if some _recollection had 
flashed upon her. I lay there smil- 
ing. There was something I knew, 
and Mary didn’t. 

Then came a knock on the door, 
and Major. Nesbitt entered the room 

“Good- morning and. congratulia- 
tions,”. he said, as he crossed over 
to the bed. “Dr Graham tells me 
there is nothing serious. I am glad, 
sir—very glad! And I wish to apol- 
ogize for myself, my family, and my 
guests. We were very slow to un- 
derstand last night—unpardonab!y 
slow. I fear that we caused you un- 
necessary pain. Miss Donaldson’— 
he turned to her with a courtly bow 
—‘“has told us much of your ad- 
venture, Mr Mansfield. [It is extra- 
ordinary—very extraordinary. It is 
the desire of myself and Mrs Nesbitt 
that you should remain with us 15 
long .as you will. We should be 
charmed if vou could remain until 
you are completely recovered, sir. We 
wish to add you and Miss Donaldson 
to our house party. We shall try to 
make it congenial. The house is 
yours; our hospitality is yours. Mv 
daughter is already in love with your 
fiancee, sir. We feel honored to have 
you both.” 

I did not dare look at Mary, but 
in a confused way I tried to thank 
the ofd “gentleman who stood at my 


bedside. Why was it that all these 
people assumed that Mary was my 
fiancee? 


After a further urging of his cor- 
dial invitation to remain: his guests, 
Major Nesbitt withdrew, and Mary 
escaped with him. I tried to detain 
her. She affected not to understan¢, 
but I could not fail to note the hig) 
color in her cheeks as she followed 
him out of the room. After that 
they left me alone for a while. I 
occupied my time in trying to sum- 
marize events and put them into their 
relation to one another. What was 
the result of it all? 

It made me dizzy to think wh 
I had done. And the business wis 
not yet two days old! A fine record 
of achievement for a man who 1/- 
ways believed himself a law-abiding 
citizen of his country! 

Now that it was done, what head 
been gained by it? 

I was puzzling over this when I 
fell asleep again, and I did _ not 
awaken. until a maid brought a tray 
into my room. She’ was followed 
by the young man who, with the In- 
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 gely 4, MB : : 
had half carried me up- “Don't! Dep't!" she exclaimed, be neither a verbal nor a written will 

dan Pn night before. shrinking from I never heard of such a case.” 
“My name is Harvey Nesbitt,” he “I know that we haven't known “But if it could- be shown that it 
d, extending his hand. “Awfully each other very long,” I said, leaning was this testator’s habit to leave his 
said, we bothered you so much last forward. “It's searcely forty-eight records upon phonograph cylinders?” 
it but we didn’t understand. Dr hours. But I know this—that I love “That might help, too,” he ad- 


ham says after you've had your you, Mary!” mitted. “Particularly if the will did 
an you can come downstairs if “Please!” her voice was agitated. not happen to be contested. In a 
a want to. I’m to help you dress.” “But why shouldn't I tell you? contest, of course, with a written will 


I liked young Nesbitt. We talked Just because of short acquaintance? against it, why—well, to tell you the 
nile I devoured the lunch on the That's a reason that counts little truth, I don’t believe there’s a prec- 
vy, and then helped me get into with me.” edent for such a situation. If you'll 
mye st of his clothes. We were of “Can't you see?” she cried, raising excuse me, I'm going to dig for a 
a oat the same build and size, and I her eyes to mine. “Don’t you under- while among my books. It's an ex- 
aid not look unpresentable, save for stand? Have you forgotten the—the traordinary case—extraordinary!” 


the sling which held my arm. sirl—” ‘ As young Nesbitt left the room, I 
It was a dazzling spring afternoon [ laughed quietly, while she stared turned to Mary and cried exultantly: 
s I walked out on the broad porch at me in amazement. “You can fight Vinton now! He 
with him. A dozen or so young men “That was ended yesterday morn- doesn’t hold the last will!” 
and women in riding costume were ing,” I said. “It seems as it it never She nodded mechanically and be- 
there, talking and laughing uproar- had existed. Now that it's over, I gan playing with a paper cutter on 
jously; but > gta a po reg hone on laa ee how al hap- —— . ’ 
appeared. was plain a pened. Ov you before it was “Don't you see?” went on ex- 
By = aioe of intense curiosity. over.” citedly. “Here’s a weapon 
Gradually they began to crowd about “It is ended?” she repeated slowly. I stopped short. Mary did not 
me until_young Nesbitt waved them “Absolutely.” seem to be in the least interested in 
away good-naturedly. “Was it because of what happened my words. Presently she looked up 
“Give him a chance,” he laughed. at the White House?” at me, and there seemed to be ac- 
“No doubt Mr Mansfield will tell us “That was the cause, Mary. cusation in her eyes. 
all about it by and by.” Wasn't it lucky? It gave me_ the “Why, Mary!” I exclaimed. ‘““What 
He steered — pre =| right to love you, — = ay ow dear, is it am ae: ‘ * ‘ 
ne porch to a shaded place where you can care enough for me to—’"’ I wasn't thinking about the will,” 
oe Mare. sitting with the young She had risen from her chair and she said waveringly. “I don’t care 
jdy of the Gainsborough and an stood before me, straight and proud, about it. Only I was thinking that 
e'derly, sweet-faced woman whom I her dark eyes tender and shining. if you really meant what you said-—” 
eyessed to be Major Nesbitt’s wife. “T think,” she said _ falteringly, I sprang toward her, but stopped 
I was introduced to my hostess, who, “that if I have deprived you of amy- short as the figure of Major Nesbitt 
after a few minutes, withdrew and thing, Pan, it is only fair to make entered the library. 
left us alone. restitution. That is—” . “The popers have just come up 
There was something very demure “Mary!”"" I cried, starting to my from town,” he said. “I thought you 
about Mary as I seated myself near feet and reaching for her. ; might care to look at them.” 
her in one of the big wicker chairs. “Beg pardon.” said a voice behind I took them from him with rather 
Both of us, I think, had @ feeling of me. “Hope I’m not intruding; but I pad grace, exasperated at this new 
constraint. Two or three minutes of must tell you of this.” interruption. Mary was again play- 
silence ensued. With a gesture of annoyance, I jing with the paper cutter. Her 
“Well, Mary?” I said at length, fear, I turned and confronted young cheeks were flushed. 
studying her serious face. Nesbitt. He was smiling at us, and I was glancing mechanically at the 
“Well—what?” in his hand he .held forth a phono- first page of one of the papers when 
She began to laugh in am em- graphic cylinder. my eye fell upon a uetet dispatch, 
passed way. date Baltimore. Major Nesbitt 
We seem : to have a breathing The Phonograph Cylinder a out of the room ‘ehite I was 
spell,” I wound up lamely. ‘ “I’m afraid I've done something reading it. The paragraph said: 
“Isn't it lovely here? I wish we exceedingly rude,” he went on. “We A man believed.from papers found 
could stay.” had to have your clothes cleaned up, upon his+person to be Robert Vinton 
“Why not? They seem to want us. Wr Mansfield, and in taking things ‘was found dead this evening in the rear 
I think both of us could stand a lit- out of the pockets I found this. It yard of the premises in Butaw Place 
tle, rest.” » happens that I have one of these formerly occumied by the late Rufus 
But I shall have to 50 back. machines in the house; I do some of Ss ake Cael of the fone man's head an‘ 
“Back to where?” my law work here. I was so curious 4 heavy army service revolver lay on 
She shrugged her , shoulders. about the affair that I took the the ground near the body. In his own 
“I don’t know that I'm in any liberty of slipping it into my hand was a small automatic pistol 
hurry to go back,” I said. . machine. I suppose you know what Neighbors reported to the police hear- 
She looked at me inquiringly. the cylinder is?” ing the sound of a mumber_of shots, 
“You see, I've committed larceny Mary and I looked at each other a > ly My a secsseston. pare was 
in _both he pega = peat eS See, and then back at the cylinder. entered. An investigation to determine 
I explained. “It wef be healthier to “No,” I said; “I've no idea.” a whether Vinton died by his own hand 
omy ey Ad oo ag eT “Tve “Come into te ge a moment, or by the hand of another is under Way. 
“I’m sorry, : ‘ ‘ sted, leadi the way. ot : . 
made you a lot of trouble, haven't I oe Se aa wonderingly, Vinton was dead! Like a flash I 
—Dan?” and watched him slip the cylinder believed I could see the explanation. 


“We've been some trouble to each jnty place on ‘a phonograph that Vinton, first in pursuit after the door 
other,” I admitted, searching her stood at the side of a desk. There had. been battered ‘down, had inter- 


i 
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And the Bishop opened door 
and stepped out. - 


He Wasn’t Sure 

“Won’t you be very, very happy” 
when your sentence is over?” cheer- 
fully asked a woman of a convict in 
prison. 

“I dunno, ma’am, I dunno,” gloom- 
ily~answered the man. 

“You don’t know?” asked the 
woman, amazed. “Why not?” 

“I'm in for life.” 





Something new—Program for Or- 
ange Judd Week, July 31-August 7, in 
next issue. 

















because 
—it is delicious 
—it is refreshin 
—it is thirst-quenching 
= and because it is the com- 
= bination of the three. That 
3 marks COCA-COLA as a 
2 distinctive beverage. 





eyes until she colored again. 8% ble set of earpieces, and he , cepted a bullet fired by either Purvis 
think we've become responsible for wee 0 and me roe each. or Lazare at the disappearing plane. 
each other, in a way.” “Now, listen,” he said, as we His eompanions had fled; and the 
“Responsible ?” placed them to our ears. police had Vinton’s papers—including 
“Yes. You began it, which makes He turned a switch connected with the will! ; ; 
you responsible. I refused to quit, the jittle electric motor, and the “Vinton will never trouble you, 
which makes me responsible. And, cylinder began to revolve. There Mary,” I said, trying to steady my 
do you know, I rather like the re- was an instant of confused buzzing, VOice, as I handed her the paper. 
sponsibility!” and then I heard: She read the paragraph slowly, 


She looked at me for an instant, : : f sound ana then bowed her head and stood 
and then directed her gaze out across PRB. ---- yy bE fo hereby ™otionless for several minutes. I 








the great lawn. h o be my ‘last’ will and paced the room, watching her, not 

“They all seem to think we're peer , ake evening all other wishing to disturb her reflections. At 
engaged,” I added irrelevantly. wills and testaments made by me prior last she raised her eyes and looked 

Mary made no answer. to the one IT now execute. i at me. 

*“and why can’t we be engaged?” I direct that after my lawful and just “It makes no difference now— 
I asked abruptly. debts shall have been paid— : about the wills,” I said. 

She gave me a_ swift look of Mary dropped the receiver with a She smiled at me _ faintly and 
astonishment, then buried her face i» little cry. wulked over toward one of the win- 
her hands. “Tt’s Uncle Rufus!” she exclaimed, dows, where she stood in the sun- 

her cheeks pale. light. I was too much astonished by 

“The missing will!” I cried. “You the strange succession of events to 

ecognize his voice?” make a move until she turned her 

“Perfectly!” head at last and gazed at me, a wist- 

The cylinder wet on again, and the ful look in her eyes. Then I strode 

ORANGE JUDD phonograph repeated into my ears across the library. 

the cléar, rafher sharp voice of Rufus “I can’t find a single precedent,” 

WEEK Jennings. Mary Histened too. said the voice of young Nesbitt be- 

We heard it to the end. In some hind me “It’s a wonderful case!” 

respects it did not differ materinlly I turned upon him with a beseech- 


from the will that Vinton had in his jing look and made a gesture. He 
possession, although it bequeathed to comprehended, nodded at me. and 
Mary more than one-fifth ofthe prop- stepped quickly out of the room, 






erty, and made no provision for am closing the door after hini. 

income to be settled upon her hus- “Now, Mary!" | said. putting my 
band. The date of it, as declared in arm about her and drawing her close, 
the veice of Jennings himself, was “I—I thought it was about time,” 


very recent—clearly later than the she whispered, her face against my 
written document which I had gamed shoulder, her young, white arms 
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and then lost. around my neck. 
1 Mary and I ee at - or ae [Phe End] 
The Big announcement will stupefied as the last words on the 
‘s cylinder were repeated. The chimney 
appear next week. weight—the thing which I had thrust A Smile or Two 
absent-mindedly into my pocket, — 
' . which had, by pure luck, escape The Bishop of London was to per- 
ie the second annual week destruction when the aeroplane form the ceremony at a very smart 
of serviee, pleasure and profit. crashed to earth—was the last will of wedding. As usual a great crowd of 
Rufus. Jennings! “ people stood aheut the doors and 
epa “Are you a lawyer?’ I demand lined up om each side of the strip of 
Pr we yourself for an oppor of young’ Nesbitt. r sei red carpet. Magnificent carriages and 
tunit t portance. “T practice at it,” he admitted. motor cars rofied up and disgorged 
: < — smiling. . the splendidly dressed guests, but at 
: “Cam you tell me if a will like that the end of a lone string of _ fine 
It will soom be here. is legal?” equipages came a deplorable, ram- 


“It beats me,” he answered, knit- shackle old four-wheeter. It drew up 


t his: forehead. “It would prob- zgloemily opposite the strip of red 
WATCH FOR rr: ably depend on circumstances. If carpet. ; 
Nm ——o there 





were: witnesses, for instance— & couple of policemen dashed gi 
“Tt cam be praved that he spoke of the cabhy. 
REMEMBER this will," F said excitedly, remem- “Here; hit’ they shouted. “You 


bering the buffer, Howard, to whom can't atop heref The Bishep’s just 

Uacie Rufus had spoken just before coming! 

he died. The otd cabman regarded them with 
“That might help,” said Nesbitt @ scornful 
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free. Watson E. Coleman, Patent Lawyer, Washington, 0. C 


Useful Books 


HESE volumes should prove of 
exceptional value to those en- 
gaged in cawning and preserving, 
whether for the home consumption or 
on a commercial scale. Books sent 
postpaid on reveipt of price namied. 


Canning and Preserving 
By Mrs. S. T. Rorer 


: This work is the result of carefuf prac- 
tice in teaching beginners how to can and 
preserve fruits and vegetables; also the 
best methods of making marmatades, fruit 
butter and jellies, drying fruits and making 
syrups and catsups, pickling, flavored vine- 
gars, drying herbs, etc., 5x7 inchds, 80 











erent Net $0.75 
The Manufacture of Preserved 
Foods and Sweetmeats 
By B. Hanson 


A handbook of all the processes for the 
Preservation of flesh, fruit and vegetables, 
and for the preparation of dried fruit, dried 
vegetables, marmalades, fruit syrups and 
fermented beverages, and of aif kinds 
candies, candied fruit, sweetmeats, rocks, 
d dragees, pratines, etc: Mustrated, 
5x7 inches, 220 pages. Cloth... .Net $3.00 


ORANGE JUDD COMPARY 
315 Fourth Ave, New York, N. ¥. 





ove: 
“There are cases. where verbal wills “Keep yer "airaon! I've got the hold 
probated. 
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have been This seems. to buffer inside!" 

















€ By Service 
_ CHARLES “A, TAYLOR 
les “A, Taylor of -’ Herkimer, 

VY, is 2 hyasv-men:- As active man- 
weer of the ‘Her- 
; _ county 

i} farm bureau he 
has made friénds 
rapidly among 
the farmers in 
“his section, The 
bureau’ has taken 
a large number 
of farm surveys, 
which are often 
| a mere compila- 
tion of figures 
unless inter- 
preted by an 
j experienced anid 
practical man. 
Mr Taylor, how- 

















































































"CHARLES 4, TAYLOR 


YS to ever, has shown 
exceptional skill in his analysis of 
 faym itions, and his specific” 
ecomm tions are.this year prov- 

-, ing their worth. lage’ corn and 
«ens, es are two crops that should 
| *.»be more extensively grown in Herki- 
».» mer “county. Tests are being madé ot 
‘d t along thesé lines,- Mr Tay- 


“ lor believes’ that. farmers. will soon 
learn .to realize the’ increasing im- 
portance of these crops. He is do- 

iig much to bring this about. 


€. D. Lyon of Georgetown, O, las! 
“year mdde 80 bushels of shelled corn 
to the acre:on land absolutely worth- 
less-in 1880. Land practically barren 
years ago is now growing wheat 
_ and corn: unsurpassed in the state 
_ A. three-acre: hillside considered 
- > worthless-in 1 has been improved 
~ -go'that in 1913.it yielded 1150 pounds 
of tobacco to thé acre: This tobacco 
sold at-14 cents a pound. Mr Lyon 
‘claims that sweet clover and nothing 
else did’ the work: It is’ men like 
’Mr Lyon that havé made-it possible 
for this country to be the greatest 

> agricultural land. on earth. 


_.. New: York: is*fortunate in having at 
» least one real farmer on te state fair 
ote YEOG ion, <In’C. A. Weiting, agri- 
i» .=eualture is ably represented by a very 
_. splendid ~ Mr ~Weiting has 
-. @harge of cattle, sheep and swine. 
He not only knows livestock breed- 
- ers but he knows their problems and 
- -their- neéds. .A. S. Davis, a regular 
exhibitor at the state fair, speaks of 
Mr Weiting’s sheep superintendent: of 
-<the fair in the highest’ terms. It is 
“160 bad that more practical men like 
Mr Weiting could not be appointed 
on the commission. - Farmers in the 
futyre should demand that fuller 
agricultural representation be give |’ 
‘when subsequent’ appointments are 
made, A few letters to-Gov Whitman 
- at this time would do a-great deal of 
good. : 


. A man who starts farm boys on 
-the right path to agricultural. knowl- 
edge is deserving of highest. praise. 
. Such is John M. Chase, principal of 
‘the high schoo] at East Pembroke, 
-N Y¥, Mr Chase realizes that farm 
' boys need instruction, and that the 
majority of them have not the means 
sto secure a farm college training. 
With this in mind, through the sanc- 
tion of the local board of directors, 
he arranged for a three years’ course 
in agriculture to 'be offered by his 
school without tuition. Instruction 
was first given last year. Mr Chase, 
who is also secretary of the Rose 
Comb White Leghorn club, has an 
extensive practical education along 
poultry lines. He is giving this ex- 
perience, together with demonstra- 


SiN 





tions and elementary’ theoretical 
' training to a number of enthusiastic 
_.° boy students. 





-.-.. The state land mortgage associa- 
_ ‘tion in Marinette, Wis, lends only in 
~.* its county upon farms with which its 
‘lean.. Committee’ are personally fa- 
Miliar. Its first year under the new 
"Wisconsin law ended May 5, 1915, 
* with 46 loans totaling $63,325, aver- 
aging $1150 and ranging from $300 
to $3750. The total now loaned is 
Labout $100,000. It has sold $51,000 
. -in 5% bonds. Both the-loans and the 
. bonds run for 10 years. Besides in- 
terest, thé borrower pays an install- 
“ment of $4 upon’ esch .$100 of princi- 
‘pal every six months; thé last of the 
principal being paid off the end of 
the 10th year. . This money -will en- 
_- -able the bonds to be paid off gradu- 
eae atiy., Sie0, which makes them a, still 
ome desirable investment. There has 
_ ~~ been little trouble in selling the bonds. 








A Massachusetts manufacturer of 
motor, cycles has received an order for 
500 es to be shipped to one of 
governm . 


























no other tire. 
few makers employ. 








tire wear many million dol- 


Goodyear Fortified Tires embody many extras. 
That's why we call them Fortified. 
Five of those extras are costly features found in 
The rest are quality extras which 


If we omitted them all, we could save on this 
years probable output $1,635,000. We could 
add.that much to our profits. Yet Goodyear tires 
would appear to be just as good as now. 


Users Would Pay 


If we did-that, Goodyear users would lose in 



























Goodyear Fortified Tires - 


Cost Users $5,000,000 Less 


This year’s price reduction—made February ~-year. And that, remember, was cur third reduce 
lst—was due to lower cost of materials and our 
larger output, It will save Goodyear users, judged 
by current output, about five million dollars this 


tion in two years. The three total 45 per cent. 
We cite these facts before we tell you of some 
added. factory costs. 


Goodyear Extras Cost Us $1,635,000 


This Year’s Additions 
This year’s improvements-—just our latest ad- 
ditions—will cost us $500,000 this year. All 
to give you extra wear. And we shall spend 
$100,000 on research this year to find more im- 
provements for next year. 





Think of these things—you who buy tires 
blindly. Tires are not alike. But these differ. 
ences are hidden. So tires may look like Good- 


years and not be half so good. 





lars. For every extra we 
employ adds mileage and 
saves trouble. 

There would be more 
rim-cuts, more blowouts, 
more loose treads. There 
would be less rubber, less 
fabric. 

Yet five of those extras 
are used by Goodyear alone, 
and the rest are used by few. 





Remember this: Good- 
years won their place on 
service. It is the highest 
place in Tiredom. It is 
super-service, proved by 
millions of tires, that makes 
them outsell any other. 
And that super-service is 





AKRON, OHIO 

ere e 
Fortified Tires 
Rim-Cuts—by our No-Rim-Cut feature. 
Blowoutse—by our “On-Air’’ cure. 





Fortified Loose Treads—by many rubber rivets. 
Against senccenlty. ay 18 brai od Diane wises. oe to oe 3 = 
‘unctures an’ ii — by our double- i 
thick All-Weather tread. — ny —. 
supply you. (2421) 














THE GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY. » AKRON, OHIO 
Makers of Goodyear “Tire Saver” Accessories; also Goodyear “Wing” Carriage Tires and Other Types 














Split Hickory 
“a $39.25 


3 ‘THINE what that 
means. My bignew / 
5% profit plan has 
split prices the 
pwese ever £ 
nown. Get the 
New FREE Book, 


t Hickory 
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rte at OnGe for large \iustrated catalog 
showing complete line of bicycles, tires and supplies, 
and particulars of most marvelous oft 






fer ever wade 


ion &@ bi¢yele You will be astonished 9¢ our 
Hi ploy nin ene 
AGENTS Wanted — 803s. oe 


ordere for Bicycles, 
catalog 







‘Money taking 
‘Sundries from our big » 
business 108, divs with the jeading bieyele 
merica. buy Bi) kmow 308 
WRITE TO — ’ 
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School and College ‘Text Books 


HE following popular text books are written by the ablest and 


most practical teachers in the country. 


They are being used 


extensively in rural and graded schools, high schools, normal 


schools, colleges and universities: 
these books befere making adoptions. 
FARM ARITHMETIC, Burkett and 


SS Es oe re Net $1.00 Pe PONe scott Fetucertsettas 75 
SCHOOL AGRICULTURE, Milo N. SOILS, C. W. Burkett .....0.000000: 1.25 
eas accs cadesaeeehicts. Net 0.90 FARM DEVELOPMENT, W. M. Hays 
RE let 1.5 
Cae etkeson .- se Ut Net 080 AGRICULTURE THROUGH THE 
aie ABORATORY AND SCHOOL GAR- 
ny gy AND CROPS; L. 7. 2.50 DEN, Jackson and Daugherty..Net 1.50 
an Cnc ebseceseersesese 
IP F N 
FIRST PRINCIPLES OF SOIL FER- = TEARM ANIMALS, C. W. Burkett.Net 1.°0 
SBF ee e r > 
SOILS AND CROPS, Hunt and.Bar- TUES 'p. Yan Norman vsesseese-Net 0.50 
GAM ass carktasvbuteseees<¥oe s 
FARM ANIMALS, Haunt and age 4 iso MOREE AND MILK PRODUCTS, Ven 
s me. Be Slyke. 0. .cccceccus Pay RS HG Net 1.00 
: , Vv. M. Shoe- 
Minit scocssscrestescceesesNet 050 VEGETABLE GARDENING, R. 1. 
IL GTS... aocvccccceocscedeoetes 1 
TG be Mek 050 BEGINNERS GUIDE TO FRUIT |, 
, F. A. Waugh......Net 75 
FARM. MACHINERY AND FARM We = | 
publish a long list of agricultural | 
MOTORS, Davidson @ Chase..Net 2.00 texts for all grades and many books of =- 
THE CEREALS IN AMERICA, T. F. terest to teachers and parents. For further 
H 1.75 particulars address 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
315 Fourth Ave., - - - ‘ 








= FORAGE AND FIBRE wae: 
: 1 


New York, N. Y. 


Teachers will do well to examine 

































